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Chapter 1: 


Kyoko Okitegami’s 
Dismembered Corpse 


Officer Sawazawa contemplated the nature of the human heart as she 
pondered the case she was currently investigating. 


(People's hearts, it seems, may be inherently dismantled from the very 
beginning.) 


Her current case was causing her to think. Absolutely unforgivable, we 
must arrest the perpetrator—no matter what. Sawazawa couldn’t help 
but also think, Perhaps the victim was just asking for it. These two 
trains of thought, completely opposed in nature, coexisted 
harmoniously within her—neither did either quell the other, nor did 
they compromise. 


Sawazawa’s heart was simply “dismantled.” 


While she intended to focus solely on the case at hand, commanding 
the crime scene, her thoughts also drifted to other cases her colleagues 
were handling. And then, quite unexpectedly, mundane concerns like 
the need to submit expenses for a previous investigation also nagged 
at her. 


Sawazawa understood that wanting to solve the case was born out of a 
sense of justice and duty but knew that she was daydreaming about 
reading that mystery novel she had left off halfway through once it 
was all over—personal troubles intertwining with the case. 


Her feelings ran parallel to one another, born from completely 
disparate thoughts. 


(The human heart is complex—so therefore dismantled.) 


It was as if many different selves lived within her. It sent a shiver 
down her spine. Yet even as she shuddered, she realized that it was 
only natural. 


It felt like playing a part in a story with many characters. Her 
dismantled feelings spoke with differing voices. Stop wasting time, 
and go out there and catch the perpetrator! One voice shouted. 
Another agreed, Precisely. 


Was this sense of urgency born of justice, morality, professional duty, 
or some desire for her reading? Sawazawa was unsure, so she made 
the decision to call on the Forgetful Detective. 


She couldn't say whether the primary motivation for the call was to 
resolve the murder case that was stirring up public discourse, or if she 
simply wanted to meet that bespectacled, gray-haired detective again. 


Both reasons were perhaps sincere. 


"Nice to meet you. I am Kyoko Okitegami, the Forgetful Detective." 


Upon their agreed meeting in the café, the woman greeted Officer 
Sawazawa with a chuckle—only, this was Officer Sawazawa's fifth 
time meeting her. Among these encounters, this was the third time 
Sawazawa sought her help to solve a case, and thus Sawazawa as a 
police officer to request her professional services. However, she 
behaved as if this was their first encounter. 


She was not just forgetful. 

She had completely forgotten. 

That was Kyoko Okitegami, the Forgetful Detective—Ms. Kyoko. 
"Nice to meet you, I'm Sawazawa." 


To Officer Sawazawa—reflecting on past cases solved together and the 
mysteries unveiled side by side—Miss Kyoko was not someone easily 
forgotten. However, aligning with the etiquette when dealing with the 
Forgetful Detective, she bowed politely in sync. 


Today, Ms. Kyoko was dressed in a long gilet. 


Discussing matters of business, Sawazawa found herself distracted by 
the detective's choice of attire—despite internally chastising herself 
for such lack of professionalism, the conflicting emotions of "This is 
highly inappropriate" and "Beauty is beauty" coexisted in a confusing 
jumble. 


(Truth be told, prior to this encounter, the conflicting emotions of 
"How embarrassing, requesting assistance in solving a case from a 
detective" 


and "What an honor, to work alongside Miss Kyoko" had already taken 
root.) 


There is no point in discussing the authenticity or legitimacy of these 
emotions. It would be incorrect to say that one sentiment was more 


genuine than the other. 

If one had to say, both were equally flawed. 

Forgetful detective. 

A woman whose memory lasts only a day, forgetting completely 


"yesterday's events" upon waking—Miss Kyoko is a detective 
recognized by nearly all police departments and organizations in 
Japan. No matter how much one may rely on her, as there is 
absolutely no record of her assistance, not even in the form of her own 
memories, there is no need to feel ashamed for seeking help from a 
detective. 


The police hiring a civilian detective agency for an investigation might 
seem dishonorable at a glance, but that fact is promptly forgotten. 


Moreover, due to her condition as the Forgetful Detective, Ms. Kyoko's 
reputation as "the fastest detective," who must solve any case within a 
day (lest she forgets the details), is well established. It's not just in 
cases that are overwhelming; when a resolution must be urgently 
reached, it's not only Officer Sawazawa who finds herself calling Ms. 
Kyoko's private office. 


However, this notion of "honored to work together" didn't truly hold— 


because, by tomorrow, such "joint investigations" may as well never 
have happened. 


(And while I feel "lonely" about this in a rather emotional way, I'm 
equally relieved that there's no worry about information leaking, how 
dismantled is the human heart...) 


"Miss Sawazawa, you are so young to be a police inspector—oh my, 
you must be from the National Police University class, how 
respectable." 


Miss Kyoko remarked after ordering a cup of black coffee—a dialogue 
that has now been repeated five times. 


Speaking of youth, Miss Kyoko herself was also quite young Although 
her exact age was unknown, she was perhaps only a year or two older 
than Sawazawa—every time, she was impressed by such a young 


woman running her detective agency and even establishing an equal 
footing with the police institutions. 


That is why she felt somewhat embarrassed when Miss Kyoko 
mentions the National Police University class—while relieved that she 
had completely forgotten her disgraceful blunders during their past 
"joint investigations," this also gave Officer Sawazawa an unsettled 
feeling, as if deceiving her cooperative partner. 


(Dismantled...) 


"So, Officer Sawazawa, what would you like me to do? You mentioned 
over the phone that it was inconvenient to discuss sensitive details..." 


"Ah, yes. Right." 


With the fastest detective moving the conversation to business, Officer 
Sawazawa hurriedly adjusted her posture. 


There were few customers in the café that morning, but Officer 
Sawazawa still lowered her voice. "Are you aware of the 
dismemberment murder that took place in the building nearby?" The 
moment she raised this topic— 


(What am I even saying?) 
Officer Sawazawa immediately shook her head out of regret. 


(How could the forgetful detective who can't even remember 
yesterday possibly remember something that happened over a week 
ago?) Good thing she came alone this time—she wouldn't want to 
exhibit such a disgraceful performance in front of her senior 
colleagues. It is only natural to feel nervous in front of the legendary 
forgetful detective, renowned throughout the police force, but she'd 
hate to be thought of as feeling inferior to another woman because of 
her beauty. 


(No, I can't completely deny that aspect either...) But if we were to 
start listing reasons for feeling tense, even the slightly uncomfortable 
sensation of sitting in a wobbly chair with loose screws would be one 
of them. 


Dismantled feelings—never quite coming together as one. 


Regardless, Officer Sawazawa thought additional explanations were 
necessary, but Ms. Kyoko's response was, 


"Yes, I am aware." 
"Huh? But aren't you an forgetful detective?" 


"The Forgetful Detective does read the newspapers, you know. After 
receiving your call, I made sure to go through about two weeks' worth 
of reporting—so I have a general grasp of the incident you're speaking 
of." 


Oh, of course, that makes sense. 


She never neglected her preparation—clients have said it wasn’t 
unusual for her to have already solved the case by the time they met. 
The fastest detective. 


Despite the unique nature of the case this time, and without Officer 
Sawazawa providing any details over the phone, she still carried out 
her preparation thoroughly—the futility of her efforts to prepare for 
something she would "forget by tomorrow" must have been incredibly 
frustrating, Sawazawa doubted she could do the same. 


"That said, since it is a dismemberment murder, I assume that the 
reporting is subject to strict control—therefore, if Inspector Sawazawa 
is requesting my assistance in solving this case, could you please 
provide me with more details?" 


Miss Kyoko smiled pleasantly. 


"Rest assured. Any and all investigative secrets, personal information, I 
will forget by tomorrow—I am the Forgetful Detective, after all." 


"..¥es." 
Yes, she would forget. 


The case—and even the officer. 


Dismemberment murders. 


Such things are extremely rare in reality—though often mentioned in 
detective novels, actual cases rarely progress beyond the point of 


"mutilation." 


In the rare instances when dismemberment does occur, it usually 
involves throwing someone from a height or pushing someone onto 
the tracks to be run over by a train—"dismemberment murders" as a 
consequence. 


That's why Officer Sawazawa was so shocked. 


About this case, which can only be described as bizarre, or perhaps 
because of that, her mind was terribly muddled, and thus she found 
herself having to rely on a detective. 


"The victim is Mr. Notobari Hijiri—thirty-seven years old, male." 


Officer Sawazawa began her briefing by looking at her notepad. 
Although the details recorded there were ones she had repeatedly 
reviewed countless times over the past week, to the point where she 
could describe them almost verbatim, it was better to be safe than 
sorry. 


"Notobari Hijiri." 
Ms. Kyoko repeated the victim's name. 
She did not take notes. 


As a detective strictly adhering to confidentiality, she fundamentally 
does not keep any sort of record—incidentally, this detective who 
forgets 


everything within a day has an exceptionally good memory within 
that day. 


"The media had withheld the victim's name, but he had such a lovely 
name, hadn't he?" 


"The name may be lovely, but his personality, not so much," replied 
Officer Sawazawa. 


It amounted to speaking ill of the dead, but this information was 
unavoidable when discussing the case. 


"How do I put this... it seems the deceased was a man who easily drew 
resentment. To be frank, his reputation was terrible. Everyone who 
testified unanimously agreed—'It serves him right for dying like that. 


m 


"Oh dear," Ms. Kyoko smiled a faux-naive smile. 
But this wasn't the time to be smiled at. 
(She must be mentally tough...) 


In contrast, Officer Sawazawa didn't have much confidence in her own 
mental fortitude, and just thinking about the numerous "evil" deeds 
the victim had committed in his lifetime was enough to dampen her 
spirits— 


without exaggeration, it was enough to make her despair of humanity 
itself. 


The news report deliberately omitted Notobari Hijiri’s name, referring 
to him only as an unemployed male (37), not necessarily out of mere 
consideration for the deceased's privacy or human rights—the real 
reason was that it was inconvenient to publicly disclose his deviant 
and heinous acts. 


Whether in print or not, the mere mention of his name in the 
newspapers would hurt too many people—the potential for secondary 
harm was such that even the most resolute journalists, pursuing the 
truth would have hesitated to reveal the facts. 


(These self-imposed restrictions are hindering the progress of the 
investigation, but...it can't be helped.) 


"The saying 'speak no ill of the dead' does not apply to everyone, does 
it?" 


Ms. Kyoko commented somewhat thoughtfully—she seemed utterly 
unfazed by the specific misdeeds of the victim that were disclosed. 


Too tough. 


Or perhaps she had learned to cheerfully deflect the depressing 
details, knowing that she will forget them all by tomorrow anyway. 


The Forgetful Detective was thoroughly unacquainted with trauma 
and flashes of the past. 


",,.As such, the number of suspects is astronomically high. I must say, 
even just the interrogations have been significantly challenging." 


Calling it astronomical might be an exaggeration, but it was true that 
the number of suspects in this case far exceeded any that Officer 
Sawazawa had handled before—normally, when a murder occurs, the 
culprit can be narrowed down by motive. 


In a modern legal state, those with a "motive strong enough to kill" are 
extremely limited. In most cases, by investigating those around the 
victim, a suspect can be quickly identified—but things were not so 
simple this time. 


"Honestly, everyone around Notobari Hijiri is a suspect—there isn't a 
single person who didn't hate him." 


"Surely, he had some friends, though? If everyone around him hated 
him, wouldn't his life have been untenable?" 


"There were some, yes, but rather than friends, they were more like 
people with vested interests—and even they absolutely did not 
associate with him willingly. During questioning, I've lost count of 
how many times I've heard 'It's a good thing he's dead.' Some even 
went so far as to say, 'I wanted to kill him too, but someone else beat 
me to it." 


"What a harsh world." 
Ms. Kyoko shook her head in seeming vexation. 


If you're vexed, how do you think I feel—Officer Sawazawa thought to 
herself. At the same time, she found herself deviating from her train of 
thought: "That vexed face of hers is also cute." 


However, Ms. Kyoko wasn't pondering the societal problems that 
allowed such a villain to thrive; as a detective with limited time, she 
was simply wondering, "What to do," given the sheer number of 
suspects. 


Despite how gentle and collected she appeared, Ms. Kyoko was dry, or 
rather, thoroughly pragmatic—she neither sympathized with the 
victim nor sided with the suspects. 


Perhaps that could be considered professional, and as a police officer, 
Officer Sawazawa thought she should emulate that attitude. But she 
couldn't help thinking, 


(This person is, after all, apathetic.) 


This was yet another instance of her disjointedness, of her 
inconsistency. 


(Yes, disjointed...) 


"We will provide you with a list of suspects shortly. Allow me first to 
describe to you the manner in which the deceased was killed." 


"Yes. The reports have all more or less alluded to that--a 
dismemberment case. The victim's body was cut up into a couple 
pieces and such." 


"That is not so." 


Officer Sawazawa's denial surprised Ms. Kyoko—could it be that it 
was a false report?—perhaps she had seen the news story incorrectly. 


But that wasn't what Officer Sawazawa was denying. It wasn't 
misinformation, but rather a form of media censorship. 


"Not a couple pieces—a good dozen." 
"A dozen?" 


"A dozen pieces. So it was a dismemberment pure and simple--cut into 
piece after piece." 


The state of that corpse was so gruesome that just by looking at the 
photographs, Officer Sawazawa had been unable to eat for a whole 


week. 


Usually, when people mentioned "bodily dismemberment," at most 
they would imagine limbs being severed, or a body split in two, a neck 
sliced off. 


However—Notobari Hijiri's body was, if anything, meticulously 
chopped up—to such an extent that you didn't need to conduct 
interviews to sense the deep grudge reflected in the state of the 
corpse. 


What could drive a person to chop up another person so meticulously? 


"The saw left at the scene was the murder weapon. It was a specialized 
saw, the kind you'd use for felling large trees, but the blade was so 
worn and chipped that it was no longer usable." 


Or perhaps it was because the saw was no longer usable that the 
murderer gave up on further dismemberment—if the teeth had held 
up, the murderer might have continued to cut. 


"A saw... I see." 
Ms. Kyoko murmured, 


"But to dismantle a person with just one blade is quite powerful when 
you think about it. Like a fishmonger performing a dissection show on 
a giant fish with just a small kitchen knife." 


Was that a point to be admired? 


She was mentally tough, but in some ways, also seemed a bit 
airheaded. 


Yet the detective didn't have the attention span of a goldfish, far from 
it. 


"Oh right, were there any body parts removed from the scene? Were 
the dismantled remains of Mr. Hijiri all accounted for?" 


She seemed to have deduced that there was more information hidden 
than reported, as Ms. Kyoko asked such a pointed question—ditzy she 
might be, but her queries were straight to the point. 


Taking a part of the victim's body back with them, as some kind of 


"trophy" or "momento," was a common occurrence in dismemberment 
murder cases. 


"Everything was accounted for—there were no parts missing." 


She had not been at the scene, so this information was secondhand— 
but from the bottom of her heart, she was glad it was. She couldn't 
help but feel sympathy for the forensics team tasked with piecing 
together the dismembered corpse like a jigsaw puzzle... 


Ms. Kyoko's face became thoughtful. 


It's a rare expression for the always-smiling detective with 
forgetfulness— 


there must be something that caught her attention. 
"Is something wrong? Ms. Kyoko. Is there something amiss?" 


"Oh, no, just...please allow me to ask my questions first. Since the 
deceased was dismantled with a saw, then the dismemberment must 
have taken place in a bathroom? Since there was no way that they 
could have done it in the living room." 


"Yes, that seems to be the case." 


For lack of a better description, it seemed that the way this had been 
handled was quite sloppy. 


The body, dismantled into pieces, had been piled up and discarded in 
the bathtub--in no way was this the sort of treatment you would 
expect for a 


"trophy" or "memento." 


"To say this might be harsh but... it felt like rubbish tossed carelessly 
into a rubbish bin." 


"Hmm..." 


She maintained her look of contemplation. 


It was clear that she wasn't disturbed by the grotesque crime scene, 
but what was she questioning? It was probably not quite the right 
time to ask her about it yet. However, those things that Officer 
Sawazawa had found too unpleasant to consider, perhaps the quickest 
detective had already found the answers to. 


"From what I've heard so far, it doesn't seem like there was much of an 
effort to conceal the crime—let me reconfirm with you, Officer 
Sawazawa. 


There was nothing like the victim's fingerprints being removed or the 
face being peeled off?" 


"No, there was nothing of the sort." 
So that was possible, another possibility altogether. 


A question in keeping with the forgetful detective's comprehensive 
scale—"As an end in itself," different from "trophies" or "mementos," a 


"mangled body." The objective intention to make the identity of the 
corpse unrecognizable by dismembering it—pure and simple, more 
practical than morbid. 


However _Inone of that had been done. 


There was no hint of an attempt to conceal the corpse. 


After all, dismembering the body in the victim's own bathroom at 
home wouldn't leave any room for anonymity. 


"There's no chance it was someone else's body?" 


"There isn't." 


It's a trick that might have worked a hundred years ago, but in the 
modern age of forensic science, it's easy to identify a person from even 
the smallest body part. 


Or so it should be. 


The murderer appeared to have made no attempt to conceal their 


crime; having not bothered to lock the door on the way out, it was as 
if they wanted the body to be found quickly, so as to publicize the 
news of Hijiri's death [perhaps they thought their act as one of justice. 


(Preposterous.) 


And that anger 


(Well, if one were to speak of justice, it could be considered just.) 
Both sentiments coexisted within her. 


They were not unified|_|| nor were they actually mutually exclusive. 


There's no denying that the death of Hijiri had saved many 
people! |but that was a separate matter from Officer Sawazawa's job. 


"Having said that, the murderer clearly went to great lengths to avoid 
leaving any trace of themselves. There were no suspicious fingerprints 
or hairs that could lead to the perpetrator. As for leaving the saw used 
for the crime at the scene, it is likely that this was intentional rather 
than accidental, as it would have been far more troublesome to take it 
home and have it transformed into evidence." 


"I suppose so. After all, a saw with a damaged blade isn't useful 
anymore." 


That wasn't the point. 


They wouldn't reuse it, would they? 


"It seems they were also careful not to be caught by the mansion's 
security cameras_|| considering there are no eyewitnesses thus far, it's 
clear they meticulously planned the crime." 


Conversely, that very meticulousness made the rough treatment of the 
body stand out._l_lin every other aspect, the criminal seems to have 
thoroughly erased their presence and emotions, yet when it came to 
dismembering the victim, the brutality is striking. 


It suggested a deep grudge. 


A powerful passion. 


(Or perhaps\_|l_lis the criminal's mind also "dismantled"?) More broken 


even than the victim's body. 

Perhaps an unintegrated puzzle. 

"Hmm.. .Officer Sawazawa." 

And with that, Ms. Kyoko turned to face her. 


"I understand the situation at the scene, but I can't imagine that alone 
would warrant a request for my services. Of course, the case appears 
to be highly confidential, but is this really a scene for the Forgetful 
Detective? 


Having too many suspects might complicate the investigation, but it's 
certainly better than having none at alll_|| |with time and diligent 
questioning, wouldn't the perpetrator eventually be revealed?" 


There was nothing to say in response. 


In fact, she had been hesitant about whether to enlist Ms. Kyoko's 
services.||lshe can't deny that, behind it all, there wasn't a personal 
desire to investigate alongside her once more. 


It might not just be behind it all; perhaps it's right out in the open. 


Officer Sawazawa felt uneasy, as if her unspoken feelings of friendship 
towards the other had been seen through, but it wasn't just that. 


Even if there are restrictions on the media, you can't shut people's 
mouths _|_/a swift resolution is desired not only to calm the public 
uproar. 


But that wasn’t the only issue. 


There was a problem that seems almost insoluble without the 
assistance of the fastest detective, the Forgetful Detective. 


"There are indeed a great number of suspects. Too many to count," 
Officer Sawazawa said. 


"However—each and every one of these countless suspects has an 
alibi." 


"What?" 


"I mean that—amongst the suspects, there is not a single person who 
could have killed the victim and dismantled his body." 
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There seemed to be several deliberations within her, but ultimately, 
Ms. 


Kyoko, of the Okitegami Detective Agency, accepted the request from 
Officer Sawazawa. 


Indeed, there are cases where, even when difficult cases are brought 
in, Ms. Kyoko would turn them down at this point!|_!she isn't like the 
famous detectives in mystery novels who won't start investigating 
"unless there's an attractive mystery." 


The Forgetful Detective, who "solves any case in a day," conversely 
means "she does not take on cases that can't be resolved in a day." 


She acknowledges what she can't do. 


She was ill-suited to protracted, intricate investigations—the sort that 
necessitate painstaking intelligence-gathering over an extended period 
of time. Consequently, she never adopted the supercilious attitude 
towards the police that is often affected by fictional detectives. 


She doesn't pride herself on getting requests from the authorities; she 
seems to view it as a division of labor she has been asked to 
undertakel_|_lin other words, by accepting, Ms. Kyoko must see this 
dismemberment murder case as "solvable in one day." 


To be sure, there had been the odd occasion when her estimation had 
proved awry, which served to temper her self-confidence—but, even 
so, she felt reasonably assured of success. 


"Then, shall we head to the scene, Officer Sawazawa?" 


No sooner had Ms. Kyoko finished her black coffee than she stood up 
and said just that—Officer Sawazawa asked in a flurry, "Right now?" 


"Yes. Isn't that why you arranged to meet at a coffee shop near the 
apartment complex in question?" 


Well, that had been her intention. 


But she just wasn't mentally prepared yet—no matter how much one 
says a detective's work revolves around the crime scene, the prospect 
of returning to a scene resembling a depiction of hell is not exactly 
appealing. 


Well, she hadn't seen the worst of the hellish scene—the mere fact that 
a human being had been dismembered there was horrifying enough. 


Nevertheless, if Ms. Kyoko was eager to go, Officer Sawazawa couldn't 
very well show her apprehension. 


She could not, after all, allow the detective to go alone. 


"Please show me the photos of the dismembered body that was found 
in the bathtub when we arrive," she said by way of greeting. 


Indeed, not only was she unruffled by the prospect, she almost seemed 
amused. 


Well, it's not like she would take out such photos in a coffee shop— 
even if it's necessary for work, Ms. Kyoko's heart must be truly strong 
to be able to say she wants to see such things. 


And so, having paid for both their drinks, Officer Sawazawa was about 
to guide the Forgetful Detective to the scene of the crime—a rather 
old apartment complex located a five-minute walk from the coffee 
shop. 


And it was on the third floor where Hijiri lived. 


It was in that bathroom where he was murdered. 


"The murder weapon was a saw, you said, but that was used to 
dismember the body. Strictly speaking, the cause of death was 
strangulation—the perpetrator strangled the victim before cutting him 
into over ten pieces." 


"Hmm. And the ligature used to strangle him?" 


"A clothesline, which was also left at the scene. It seems to have been 
taken directly from the balcony. It belonged to the victim." 


"Hmm..." 


As she spoke with Ms. Kyoko, Sawazawa unlocked the door using a 
key borrowed from the building manager—and recoiled involuntarily 
at the stench that assailed her nostrils. 


It had been a week since the murder, and although the room had been 
ventilated and cleaned, one would have expected the bloody odor to 
have dissipated to some extent—but Officer Sawazawa still felt 
compelled to cover her nose. 


Looking over, she noticed that Ms. Kyoko had also covered her face 
with a handkerchief embroidered with decorative stitching—it wasn't 
just her being overly sensitive. 


A typical single man's apartment. 


Not too small, not too spacious, not too messy, but not quite tidy— 
since the victim had no close relatives (he did have relatives, but not 
close), the belongings were left as they were after the forensics team 
had finished. 


"Is the bathroom this way?" 


Ms. Kyoko asked, heading in that direction without hesitation. 


The smell seemed to grow stronger—so she felt. 


She was almost under the illusion that some part of the corpse might 
still remain in the bathtub, but of course, there was nothing of the 
sort. 


Not even a trace of blood was left on the tiles. 
At least on the surface, it was clean. 


(If we conducted a luminol test, I bet the bathroom would light up as 
if it were embedded with LEDs—) 


"Ah, I see, I see. The bath is more spacious than I thought—for a 
dismemberment workspace, I had imagined a bathroom might be 
somewhat claustrophobic, but it looks like it could just about fit two 
people." 


Two humans. The victim and the perpetrator. 


"You're right... Hijiri was on the small side—" 


Officer Sawazawa tried to match Ms. Kyoko's pace, who seemed to 
have already dived into "work," although inwardly, she was still 
reeling from the stifling stench (or at least the sensation of it) and 
could hardly focus. 


Even with whatever circumstances or motives, she herself couldn't 
imagine wanting to do such a task in a space, albeit slightly larger 
than average, that felt so enclosed. 


"The necessity of conducting the dismemberment in the bathroom 
would be to wash away the blood that overflows from the cut surfaces 
—is that correct?" 


When Officer Sawazawa asked for confirmation, 


"Well, that's probably it," 
Ms. Kyoko nodded. 


"Additionally, in this case, the perpetrator might have wanted to 
gather the severed parts in the bathtub. If they intended to divide the 
body into over ten pieces from the start, they would have needed a 
place to pool them to prevent scattering." 


"Pool them..." 


For a moment, Officer Sawazawa grimly imagined a 25-meter 
swimming pool filled to the brim with dismembered human body 
parts, though of course, Ms. Kyoko didn't mean it in a deep sense. 


"But then—what I don't understand is the reason the perpetrator went 
to such lengths to dismember the victim." 


"What reason would there be to dismember a corpse like this...?" 


Ms. Kyoko posed the question, and Officer Sawazawa tilted his head 
as if to say, "You're asking this now, after coming here?"—even with 
the overwhelming atmosphere of the crime scene, it seemed clear. 


Or rather, she thought it was an easy enough concept. 


"That's because—the victim was deeply resented, right? It's like hate to 


the bone marrow... Strangling to death wasn't enough, they had to 
also dismember the corpse, as if not satisfied until they had utterly 
humiliated them. Isn't that it?" 


"Indeed, you're likely correct." 


While nodding, Ms. Kyoko didn't seem to entirely agree with Officer 
Sawazawa's view—the conventional view. 


Indeed, even at the coffee shop, Ms. Kyoko had been considering other 
possibilities... 


Slipping off her shoes swiftly and stepping into the bathroom—as 
fearless as ever—Ms. Kyoko wondered, 


"But does cutting up the corpse of someone you hate into pieces really 
give you a sense of relief—I'd think it would make you feel even 
worse." 


She said, 
"Feel worse... because of all the blood, perhaps?" 


"Naturally, that would be part of it, but cutting up a whole human 
being is an arduous task, isn't it? And all with just a saw. It'd bea 
different story if a chainsaw had been used, but with a handsaw? 
You'd feel sick just thinking about why you have to go through such a 
tough ordeal without getting paid, wouldn't you?" 


So that's what she meant—certainly, it's a job no one would want to 
do even for money. 


Let alone as some act of revenge; the stress might amplify if the task 
proved too much to handle. 


It wouldn't be surprising if they thought "It's not going well, so I might 
as well give up" halfway through—but the perpetrator this time, 
whatever their state of mind, did accomplish the task. 


Was it really "halfway" done? 


The photos of the cut surfaces—requiring quite a bit of courage to 
look at directly—didn't seem to show very skilled workmanship. 


"So, I was thinking of constructing a hypothesis from the standpoint 
that there must have been a reason—a reason why the perpetrator had 
to dismember the body," 


Ms. Kyoko said, peering into the bathtub, apparently not coming up 
with any good ideas. 


It was a perspective that Officer Sawazawa hadn't considered... but it 
felt a bit too one-dimensional in its view of the human heart. The 
perpetrator may have hated the victim to the extent that they 
transcended reasons like getting "tired" or "drained"—the calculations 
of loss and gain didn't matter. 


Emotion preceded calculation. 
Wasn't that just the way it was? 


"Fundamentally, if we start on that, Ms. Kyoko, murder itself is 
inherently irrational, wouldn't you agree? We should be proceeding on 
the assumption that the murderer's hatred for the victim was already 
so intense to begin with." 


And the troubling part is that there were plenty of "suspects" who 
harbored such strong resentment—how do we pinpoint the right one? 


"Perhaps we could start by looking for someone with muscle pain?" 


Ms. Kyoko said something that sounded like a joke and then added, 
"But motives for crimes aren't always limited to grudges or hatred, are 
they?" 


"Meaning? Are you suggesting it was a crime for financial gain?" 


It doesn't seem like any wallets or valuable items have been taken 
from the scene—but well, if we're talking possibilities, isn't it 
conceivable? 


Encompassing reasoning. 
The possibility of a robbery-murder... 


"But if it were a robbery-murder, then what reason would there be to 


go to the trouble of dismembering the body?" 


"Who knows. Maybe they wanted it to look like a murder driven by 
personal animosity." 


" " 
eee 


She had heard before of crimes where the perpetrator takes valuables 
from the scene to avoid being identified by the motive and makes a 
murder out of personal animosity look like a robbery-murder, but she 
had rarely heard the reverse. 


Making a robbery-murder look like a murder driven by resentment—if 
that's the case, then the meticulous dismemberment of the victim's 
body was an act of deception. 


"So, are you suggesting that it was overdone on purpose, as a form of 
disguise? Hmm..." 


It wasn't an implausible theory. 
But it didn't sit right with her. 


After all, just a moment ago, Officer Sawazawa herself thought that 
even for money, one wouldn't want to undertake such a task— 
dismembering a human for the sake of disguising a crime motivated 
by money seems excessively disproportionate. 


It's beyond irrational; it's absurd. 


"Yes, I agree. That's not how I meant it," Ms. Kyoko said plainly, 
dismissing the notion—it seems Officer Sawazawa had jumped to 
conclusions too quickly. 


(Well, even with encompassing reasoning, one wouldn't consider such 
a preposterous idea...) 


Officer Sawazawa reflected on this, but what Ms. Kyoko had suggested 
was an even more far-fetched possibility. 


Extremely so. 


"I was getting at the possibility that for the perpetrator, the act of 
dismembering the victim was, in itself, 'entertaining." 


"E-entertaining?" 


"Not out of a need to 'settle a grudge’ or 'overwhelming hatred,' but as 
a form of murder for amusement." 


After saying this, Ms. Kyoko finally lifted her face from the bathtub. 


"If we assume that the act of cutting up the body was the perpetrator's 
goal and motivation, then the condition of Mr. Hijiri's remains can be 
rationally explained. A burdensome task can become bearable, even 
pleasurable if it's seen as a form of play or enjoyment." 


Play or enjoyment. 
This transcends any profit and loss calculations. 
It's sadistic—not just seemingly, but truly. 


However, as outlandish as it may seem, it was still more plausible 
than the idea of making a robbery-murder look like a crime of 
resentment. 


Given that there are too many suspects with a grudge against the 
victim, it's tempting to approach the case from that angle—but 
regardless, it might be necessary to verify the possibility that Mr. 
Hijiri was victimized for reasons unrelated to his personality. 


"So, if everyone related to the case has an alibi, we should look for 
suspects outside of that circle—is that what you're suggesting, Ms. 


Kyoko?" 


"Yes. However, that line of investigation is not something the 
'Forgetful Detective’ can pursue—if it's a psychopathic murderer who 
can't be found within a day, it's impossible for me. Therefore, I'll leave 
that route to the police's organizational strength. Given my time 
constraints, I'll focus on breaking down alibis." 


That was Ms. Kyoko's view. 


"To be honest, it's unnatural. It's almost contrived that all suspects 
who harbor resentment against the victim have alibis." 


",,.Let me say this in advance, the suspects aren't covering for each 


other or aligning their stories, you know? The alibis stand 
independently." 


"Is that so? And these independently established alibis, are they rock- 
solid? 


So solid that there's no room for doubt?" 


When pressed like that, of course, one can't speak in absolutes— 
however, if Officer Sawazawa were to judge based on her scant 
experience, those alibis did appear genuine. 


"Well, the crime was committed during daytime on a weekday. While 
their alibis may not be perfect down to the minute, given that most 
people are either at work or school during that period, their alibis 
essentially hold 


up—additionally, the distance between each suspect's residence and 
this building must be taken into account." 


"I see, so scrutinizing the alibis based on the premise that 'those who 
happen to have an alibi during the time of the incident are conversely 
suspicious’ would be futile... In that case, please allow me to 
thoroughly investigate this aspect at a later time. Shall we move on to 
examining the photographs from the scene?" 


Ms. Kyoko spoke as if it were the obvious next step—although Officer 
Sawazawa found the photos abhorrent to even touch. 


Just the thought that such photos were stored on her smartphone 
made her want to throw it out of the window—she wanted to solve 
the case quickly and delete them. 


"Ah, what a crystal-clear display these modern mobile phones have... 
You can zoom into the details; it's quite convenient, isn't it?" 


Ms. Kyoko, possessed of only "present" memories, appeared more 
intrigued by the smartphone's screen than the photos themselves, but 
her expression turned serious as the bathtub was displayed. 


"My... well, well." 


In no time, Ms. Kyoko mastered the touchscreen interface, flicking 
through photos left and right, pinching out to zoom in on various 


angles of the crime scene and the dismembered body parts, her eyes as 
wide as saucers, scrutinizing them. 


It was a stare so intense, it could be called unblinking. 


Although the pictures were such that any sane person would avert 
their eyes... To be honest, even now, Chief Sawazawa squinted, 
deliberately 


blurring her focus as though looking at a stereogram, to avoid seeing 
the details too clearly. 


"Oh..." 


As if to engrave them deeply into her memory—which would only last 
a day—Ms. Kyoko brought her face close to the smartphone, almost 
touching the screen with her eyeglass lenses, although that posed the 
risk of losing focus. 


",,.W-what do you make of this, Ms. Kyoko?" 


Unable to bear the silence, Officer Sawazawa ventured to ask, and 
finally, Ms. Kyoko looked away from the smartphone towards her. 


With a smile stretched across her face, 

"Erm, ah... Ms. Kyoko?" 

"What a dismantled corpse." 

The detective stated. 

Though that much was clear even to a non-detective. 


"Standing around talking is one thing, but shall we move to the living 
room, Officer Sawazawa?" 


"Ah, er, yes..." 


While the request came rather abruptly, Officer Sawazawa would have 
happily agreed to anything that would allow her to leave the 
bathroom. 


"Oh, that reminds me, Officer Sawazawa—if you have a magic marker 


on you, could I borrow it?" 


It puzzled Officer Sawazawa when the forgetful detective, who never 
took notes during investigations, would ask to borrow a magic marker. 


However, she soon surmised Ms. Kyoko's intentions. 


She had just looked at photos of the victim's corpse and then made 
such a request. This did not mean that she had an especially good 
intuition—nor was her guess entirely correct. 


(Perhaps she intends to sketch how the body was "dismantled.") The 
photos saved on the phone were those of the dismembered corpse 
stuffed into the bathtub and of each individual part taken as close-ups. 


Anyone who had seen those images would be tempted to visualize the 
dismembered parts rearranged back into the form of a human. 


On second thought, perhaps not. 


But one would want to draw it out in a diagram for clarity—Officer 
Sawazawa had felt queasy just from looking at the photos, her energy 
sapped, but the tough Ms. Kyoko was completely unfazed and seemed 
rather buoyant at the prospect of doing just that. 


She's always like this. Lively when working. 


It's more alarming than reassuring to watch her—nonetheless, if she 
wanted to organize a dismembered body into a diagram, there was no 
reason not to hand her the pen. 


She passed the detective the felt-tip pen she always carried with her— 
and as an afterthought, she tore off a page from her notepad to hand 
over as well. 


"No need. This is sufficient." 


Ms. Kyoko declined. 


What? Didn't she want to draw a sketch? 


As Officer Sawazawa wondered if she had misunderstood her again, 
Ms. 


Kyoko settled into the sofa in the living room, took off her long vest, 
and rolled up the sleeves of her long-sleeved shirt to reveal her 
shoulders. 

She then began writing on her exposed arms. 

Around her wrists, she drew thick black lines. 

"Ah... This, could it be..." 


"That's right, it's a dissection line." 


Ms. Kyoko answered as she quickly drew the next "incision line"—on 
her own body. 


Next was her left shoulder. 
(She's not drawing a sketch... She's using her own body to recreate the 
‘dismantled corpse.) 


On further thought, with Ms. Kyoko's sharp mind, even a cursory 
glance at the body parts would have enabled her to effortlessly 
assemble them in her mind. It seemed the fastest detective had 
already moved on to the next stage and left Officer Sawazawa behind. 


After drawing a line around the base of her left thumb, Ms. Kyoko 
switched the felt-tip pen to her left hand—and proceeded to mark her 
right elbow. 


"Is there, um, some meaning to that?" 


Sawazawa couldn't help but ask. 


Simulating the dismantled state of a body on one's own flesh didn't 
seem like a normal line of thought—it hardly seemed like a path that 
would lead to the truth. 


"Well, I'm just trying out what comes to mind for now," Kyoko's reply 
had a nonchalant air to it. 


After encircling her right elbow with the pen tip and then surrounding 
the second joint of her right ring finger, she switched the pen back to 
her right hand and next, it was around her neck—a black line was 
drawn around Ms. Kyoko's slender neck. 


In itself, it was just a line of black ink drawn by the pen Officer 
Sawazawa normally used, but the moment one considered that line to 
represent a 


"cutting line," it took on a disturbing eeriness that was difficult to 
watch. 


(Indeed, that's so like Ms. Kyoko. She's thorough.) A feeling of 
admiration, 


(Does she have to go that far?) 
Both feelings coexisted—dismantled. 


But surely, Ms. Kyoko had no such dismantled feelings—her thoughts 
were solely on uncovering the truth of the case. 


As if to demonstrate that, despite the fact that Officer Sawazawa, a 
woman she had just met, was present, she showed no sign of concern 
and boldly hitched up her long skirt to just below the groin. 


Because there were "cutting lines" around that area as well. 


The right leg at the calf. 


The left leg around the groin. 


Both were parts that seemed quite difficult to draw on the backside, 
but Ms. Kyoko skillfully curled her body and drew the black lines all 
the way around. 


Her mind was flexible, and it seemed her body was as supple as a cat's 


Officer Sawazawa was still impressed when Ms. Kyoko had finished 
encircling the area around her right calf. 


And then the back of her left knee. 


"Kyahn," 
Ms. Kyoko let out a soft cry. 


It was probably very ticklish trying to draw on the inner side of her 
knee; however, the black pen never faltered from its mission, 
successfully completing the circle. 


(But still... how well she remembers, as expected or her.) There were 
just so many disjointed parts that, without looking at her notes, 
Officer Sawazawa couldn't recall exactly how many pieces the body 
had been cut into or where and how the cuts had been made— 


Not having put her socks back on after taking them off in the 
bathroom appeared to be for this reason as well, as Ms. Kyoko raised 
one leg as if crossing them, and drew a black line on her left foot 
around her middle toe and little toe. To be extra specific, the middle 
toe was encircled at the joint, and the little toe at the base—with truly 
meticulous work and a detailed memory. 


And then, with a line that bisected her right foot down the middle, 
passing over the arch—making a cutting line that split it right in two. 


"All that remains is the trunk." 
"Yes, yes, just the trunk." 


Although Officer Sawazawa was not so much flustered as she was 
awestruck by Ms. Kyoko's bold actions, she recalled the saw marks left 
on Notobari Hijiri's body. 


"Of course, I can't reach my back, so Officer Sawazawa, may I ask for 
your assistance?" 


"Eh? Assistance with what, now?" 


"I will lift up my shirt so you can draw the cutting lines around my 
body." 


As she spoke, Ms. Kyoko stood up from the sofa. She lifted up the 
blouse tucked into her skirt, revealing her abdomen—a waist so 
devoid of any excess flesh that one might worry if there wasn't a 
single millimeter of fat on it. 


Drawing cut lines on such a trunk might make even a surgeon 
hesitate. 


Perhaps it was sacrilegious, but Officer Sawazawa couldn't help but 
feel she was doing something thoroughly improper. She could only 
force on a cool air as she accepted the detective's request. 


No matter how cool she pretended to be, she couldn't hide the 
trembling of the line—far more unsteady than the line Ms. Kyoko had 
drawn with her left hand. 


(And speaking of which, how can Ms. Kyoko draw such a perfect line 
freehand, even with her right hand...) 


Even deducting the fact that she's the "Forgetful Detective" sworn to 
confidentiality, the policewoman still thought she fundamentally had 
high specs in various aspects—considering, it's not something one 
could understand immediately after being handed a smartphone. 


Officer Sawazawa somehow completed the shaky line around her, 
connecting the start and end point. She then quickly distanced himself 
from Ms. Kyoko's body, conscious of not appearing unnatural—after 
all, even for a woman, the detective's bare skin was quite the sight to 
behold. 


"Thank you very much." 


Ms. Kyoko obviously didn't think twice about it. She did not put her 
shirt back to normal but instead tied the hem at the side of her waist, 
likely so that the cut lines were visible. 


So when she got back down onto the sofa and hiked up her long skirt 
to reveal almost her underwear again, Officer Sawazawa wasn't 
surprised anymore. And once the drawing was concluded, she realized 
how simple and obvious it actually was. 


Rather than illustrating it two-dimensionally, drawing the actual lines 
on the body in three dimensions helped one realistically imagine how 
the victim had been dismembered. 


"Officer Sawazawa, would you be so kind as to bring me the mirror 
hanging over there? I can't see the cut line on my neck by myself." 


"S-sure." 
She moved as instructed. 


This wasn't really a role for a chief—Ms. Kyoko didn't have a specific 
detective assistant, but even Watson wasn't put to work quite like this. 


"There are fourteen cut lines in total." 


Ms. Kyoko murmured in a hushed tone—not really speaking to the 
chief—as Officer Sawazawa took down the mirror hanging near the 
entrance from the wall hook and carried it into the living room. 


It seemed like she was voicing her thoughts to consolidate them. 


"In other words, the victim's body was precisely divided into fifteen 
parts—@ head, © the entirety of the left arm, @ left wrist, @ left 
thumb, © right forearm, © right ring finger, @ torso, ® waist, © left 
thigh, © below the left knee, ® middle toe of the left foot, @ little 
toe of the left foot, ® upper part of the right leg, @ below the right 
knee, ® tips of the toes on the right foot." 


Hmm. 


That's as far as she spoke aloud when Ms. Kyoko looked up at the 
ceiling—just as Officer Sawazawa positioned the mirror in front of 
her. 


The chief, who had vaguely considered the "dozens of divisions," 
couldn't help but ponder when presented with such a specific number. 
But probably, Ms. Kyoko wasn't troubled by such superficial matters. 


"Do you think there's any significance to the positions of the cut 
lines?" 


"I thought there might be, but it seems that might not be the case. The 
number '15' is literal and seems profound enough to fit various 
interpretations, so I've gone through them all in my head—but it 
doesn't seem to have any anatomical significance. For now, it seems 
they just sawed wherever they saw fit, without much meaning." 


"I see..." 


Having concluded her investigation by marking her body with a felt 
pen, Kyoko didn't show any signs of disappointment, even though the 
outcome seemed hardly rewarding. She had considered this part of 
trial and error from the start. 


(And besides, it's only "for now"... There might be a meaning.) The 
hope that there was a meaning wasn't just because it might be the first 
step towards solving the case, but also because the thought of a 
perpetrator dismembering a human body without any purpose would 
just make anyone feel indescribable sense of revulsion. 


Especially if one assumes that it's motivated by resentment towards 
the victim... 


"If I had to say..." Kyoko began. "The 'fingers' catch my interest." 
"Fingers?" 


Prompted by her words, Officer Sawazawa looked at the extremities 
indicated by Kyoko—® the left thumb, © the right ring finger. 


"The @ middle toe of the left foot and @ little toe of the left foot as 
well," Kyoko added as she lifted her left leg and skillfully wiggled the 
toes encircled in black ink, making a mysterious gesture that seemed 
oddly seductive to the Chief. 


",,.What about the 'fingers'?" 


It's not as if anything else had been done to them, they were 
"severed"— 


but what was the problem? One would think that with a saw, these 
parts would be rather easy to separate... 


"Yes. They are parts that could be easily dismembered—without even 
a saw." 


"Hmm, so you're saying that..." 
"For example, a kitchen knife could easily sever them." 


"Well... yes, that could be done, but if you have a saw at hand, why 


would you bother going to the kitchen to get a knife? That's what I 
would think." 


"Precisely. The kitchen knife is merely a hypothetical. What I meant 
was, despite having a sharp saw at hand, why would the perpetrator 
choose to sever parts that could be cut with any other blade?" 


" " 
eee 


The logic was a bit convoluted—or rather, paradoxical. But once 
pointed out, it made sense. 


If you have a powerful tool like a saw, and especially if you harbor 
strong resentment, you would think to sever near the torso rather than 
the tips of the fingers—does that mean the perpetrator had a 
particular reason to sever the victim's "fingers"? 


"From the photos, it wasn't clear... Officer Sawazawa. Have you 
determined the order in which the victim's body was severed? In other 
words, what sequence were these fourteen cuts made with the saw?" 


"Well..." 


That was something Officer Sawazawa had of course tried to 
investigate—but unfortunately, the answer was "indeterminate." 


"Since all the dismemberment was carried out shortly after 
strangulation, it's difficult to discern the order from the state of the 
body. If we had to 


make an educated guess, we could perhaps infer the general sequence 
based on the order in which the body parts were found stacked in the 
bathtub." 


"I see, I see. But that doesn't seem like a very reliable indicator, does 
it? 


Whether the arm was cut before the fingers, or the fingers before the 
arm." 


Kyoko muttered such a chilling detail while looking over the lines 
drawn on her own body in sequence. 


"Even if we simplify it by saying that the body was cut into fifteen 


pieces, the internal organs would also have been severed when the 
torso was cut. 


Strictly speaking, the body should have been dismantled into even 
more pieces—Officer Sawazawa, what did you just say?" 


"What? Did I say something..." 


Asked as if she had just thought of something, Officer Sawazawa 
couldn't immediately recall which remark was in question— 
dumbstruck, 


"All the dissections were conducted in a short time after the 
strangulation—that's what you said, right? Do you have a specific idea 
of how much time it took to dismember the victim? Is that known?" 


Kyoko stated the purpose of her question. 


"Ah, no, I misspoke. I should clarify that we can only estimate the 
time spent on dismemberment, give or take." 


"It's always an 'estimate’..." 


Kyoko leaned back in her chair with a slightly disappointed air—her 
posture such that, as she leaned forward, the skirt she had hiked up 
risked 


revealing too much, causing a breathless concern in those watching 
that she might consider her decorum. 


Sawazawa's mind couldn't help but wander to the question of how she 
would react if it were a more embarrassing body part that had been 
severed. 


She hadn't intended it as a follow-up but said, looking at the clock in 
the room, 


"Based on the stomach contents, we were able to pinpoint the 
estimated time of death to exactly a week ago... right around this 
time." 


The hands of the clock pointed to noon. 


"According to the forensic experts, it would have taken approximately 


two hours to dismember the body in that manner. In other words, the 
killer carried out the dismemberment in the bathroom between noon 
and two o'clock in the afternoon." 


"Approximately—what is the margin of error for this 'approximately'? 
If the killer worked diligently, would it have been possible to do it 
within an hour?" 


"I'm not sure if 'diligently' is the right word to use in this context, but 
it would have taken at least an hour and a half. An hour would have 
been absolutely impossible." 


Just try to imagine sawing through a body fourteen times in an hour. 

That would mean each cut would have taken less than five minutes. It 
might be possible for the fingers, but there's no way the torso or neck 
could be severed in under five minutes. 


"Conversely, depending on the perpetrator's physical strength, it might 
take more than two hours—three or four hours would not be 
surprising." 


Though she hated to think about it, if Sawazawa, with her limited arm 
strength, were to do it herself, it probably would have taken her a 
whole day, she thought. Even in a frenzied effort, probably half a day. 


So in all fairness, the two-hour estimate was probably pretty 
conservative. 


"If we talk about alibis—that means, an alibi for noon to two in the 
afternoon would be crucial. However, at that time, all the suspects 
have solid alibis proving they were not at the scene." 


"That's right, they do. But as I mentioned earlier, it's only natural for 
office workers or students to have alibis during that time of day—and 
it's lunchtime to boot." 


"Hmm, let us approach this matter from a different angle—not 
literally, of course, as I would rather not resort to dismemberment." 


Kyoko said this perhaps to lighten the mood, a bit of levity in her 
tone. 


It wasn't funny, though. 


"Even if the victim, Notobari Hijiri, was resented, it's not as though he 
was universally despised by everyone—so, for instance, what 
specifically is the alibi of the most suspicious person, the one most 
overwhelmed by emotion and likely to have committed the act?" 


"Well, you see..." 


Officer Sawazawa took out a notebook from her breast pocket—it was 
filled with the activities of a vast number of suspects on the day of the 


incident. Even for the Forgetful Detective, memorizing such 
information was out of the question. 


(And besides..., even without that, listing the suspects' supposedly 
watertight alibis is nothing but a dispiriting task.) In this instance, 
there was hardly any leeway in "supposedly." 
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The principle stance of the Forgetful Detective not to take notes 
during an investigation seemed to be more thorough than Officer 
Sawazawa had previously thought. Miss Kyoko did not attempt to pick 
up a pen even when she was being told about all the suspects' alibis— 
though if she was not going to use it, the policewoman would like her 
to return the felt pen she had borrowed soon. 


Nevertheless, Officer Sawazawa spent close to an hour explaining the 
alibis of those around the victim as earnestly and politely as possible, 
but Miss Kyoko's reaction was not very promising. 


Perhaps she had intended to go into full-swing with reasoning to 
break down the alibis, but she had to concede that the suspects' alibis 
were too simple and straightforward, leaving no room for 
manipulation. 


Of course, it's not as if there were no gaps at all—but it seems 
impossible that someone could have carried out the crime over two 
hours. 


Even one hour would be doubtful. 


Rather, it could even be said that the "imperfection" of each of their 
alibis eliminated any room for tampering. 


"Imperfect to the point of appearing perfect—seeming inactive due to 
the appearance of being active. What do you call it, scattered in all 
directions or something... It's so dismembered." 


Miss Kyoko uttered such an impression, with a hint of dissatisfaction. 


"Consequently, it may be more practical to search for additional 
suspects... 


I shall leave that task in the capable hands of the police. However, 
should you... insist on disproving these alibis..." 


Saying so, Miss Kyoko finally straightened out her disheveled attire— 
her shirt and the hem of her skirt. She then draped the long vest that 


had been lying at her side over her shoulders. 


It was a relief for Sawazawa who had been struggling to find where to 
look, but what Miss Kyoko said next was of concern. 


Should you insist on disproving these alibis—what then? 


"Should you insist on disproving them — then we must hasten the 
process. 


We must accelerate the 'dismantlement.' Hypothetically speaking, 
were it possible to 'dismember' the victim within a minute, almost 
every alibi would fall apart." 


Officer Sawazawa found herself caught off guard. 


In truth, what Officer Sawazawa had hoped from the "Fastest 
Detective" 


was precisely that—although she had answered as she did earlier 
when asked, based on what she had heard from the forensics team, 
she had called the Okitegami Detective Agency thinking that if there 
was a way to shorten the time taken to commit the crime, it could 
effectively serve as a means to refute alibis. 


Among the countless detectives out there, if the "Fastest Detective," 


unrivaled in speed, could come up with a method to achieve the 
"Fastest Dismemberment"... 


One minute is, of course, neurotically or comically extreme, but even 
so, if the crime could be limited to about thirty minutes, then some 
suspects would find themselves without an alibi anymore. 


"However, it seems there is no room to question the opinion of the 
forensic expert who estimates that it will take at least an hour and a 
half— 


I believe we should respect the opinion of a professional. Hmm. This 
means, I wonder which process they could have saved time on," Miss 
Kyoko mused cutely, with a sigh reminiscent of a cat, before she 
casually stood up and walked past Officer Sawazawa, who had been 
standing the whole time. 


The policewoman was concerned about where she intended to go, but 
it seemed she wanted to check the bathroom again—the very scene of 
the crime that seemed to reek of the act, from which Officer 
Sawazawa was inwardly relieved to have been able to distance herself. 
However, if the detective was heading there, she had no choice but to 
obey. 


"Is there something you overlooked in the bathroom?" 


"Unlikely. Nevertheless, I wish to subject myself to the experience 
once more." 


Subject herself to the experience. 


The experience—of being a dismantled corpse? 


Before Officer Sawazawa could grasp what she meant, Miss Kyoko laid 
down in the bathroom, sprawling out—no, even if it was a fairly large 
bath, it was not quite large enough for a person to sprawl out. 


With her short stature and long legs, Kyoko pressed her legs against 
the wall as she lay down, causing her skirt to slip down, revealing 
once again the cut marks that had been hidden underneath. 


"Is this how it was done?" 
"W-what do you mean?" 


"I mean, was Mr. Notobari Hijiri butchered in this manner while he 
lay on the floor? And Chief Sawazaka, the position you are standing in 
right now, could it be that this is where the murderer stood?" 


" " 
Without warning, she had been cast in the role of the murderer. 


Miss Kyoko re-experiencing the victim, and Officer Sawazawa 
reenacting the culprit. 


To what extent does she intend to reproduce this—if she's not careful, 
she might just say, "Please, go ahead and saw me into pieces next." 


"Going by this arrangement, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
legs were severed first. Without the hindrance of the legs, it would be 


easier to fit the body on the bathroom floor, thereby simplifying the 
subsequent process. Next would be the arms, I suppose. In that case, 
the most noticeable incision on the torso was probably made last— 
considering also the spillage of internal organs." 


She spoke as if referring to the tale of Procrustes, the mythical king 
known for his bed of torment, but it wasn't just a scary story—Miss 
Kyoko seemed genuinely absorbed in contemplating the 
"dismemberment order" 


of the corpse. 


Frankly, to Officer Sawazawa it seemed irrelevant in what order the 
body was divided if it was to be cut up to that extent. 


"Oh, no, no, even for filleting a tuna, there is what you might call an 
optimal procedure. To achieve maximum efficiency, one must 
consider the 'most effective order of cutting'— whether it's more 
efficient to sever the arms first and then the fingers or to remove the 
head and then cut open the shoulders. When you actually lie down 
like this, you realize all sorts of things!" 


"Can you really discern so much from this...?" 


Officer Sawazawa was slowly losing track of Miss Kyoko's train of 
thought—but perhaps, in the pursuit of truth, one should be this 
engrossed? 


Therefore, as Officer Sawazawa, who had been assigned the position 
of the "culprit," she must consider from the perspective of the "culprit, 
in which order to insert the jagged blade into the body of Miss Kyoko, 
who was lying down. 


" 


(if it were me... I'd start with the easier parts. Forget about efficiency 
for a moment and just start with the easiest bit... so, the fingers...) 
Huh? Wait a minute. 


Caught up in the gruesome imagination of dismembering someone she 
knew, she wondered if her way of thinking was backwards? 


The body of the victim, Mr. Notobari Hijiri, did not actually have any 


lines drawn for dissection—while it is indecent to speak of it in the 
same breath, it was fundamentally different from a fish dissection 
show. 


It was hard to imagine that the culprit had decided from the start, "I 
will cut in this way," so if they just hacked away with the saw until 

the blade was worn out, there would be no such thing as the fastest 
procedure. 


"Yes," Ms. Kyoko seemed to have been well aware of that point 
already— 


it was simply her nature to scrutinize every possibility that crossed her 
mind. 


"Besides, ignoring the procedure and just recklessly swinging the saw 
might actually be speedier, you know." 


It was a blunt opinion, but counterintuitively, rather than cunningly 
aiming for time savings, this no-strategy might be the better approach 


although it was more accurate to say it's an absence of strategy. In 
human society, where game theory is often idealistic, having no 
strategy can be quite powerful. 


Bypassing the effort to think can significantly increase work efficiency. 


"Is it possible that the murder weapon was something other than a 
saw?" 


"Something other than a saw... Ah, you mean something like the 
kitchen knives you mentioned earlier?" 


The voice came from directly beneath her, making it somewhat 
awkward to respond. However, Sawazawa could hardly join Kyoko on 
the floo — 


there was neither enough space nor any purpose in it. 


"No, not that. A chainsaw would be out of the question due to the loud 
noise, considering the neighbors, but what about, for instance, a huge 
axe 


or a machete? With one of those, it might be possible to create the 
crime scene in about thirty minutes—you'd just have to swing down 
forcefully." 


That was quite the insight. 
However, that was not even an idealistic theory, but mere speculation. 


The incisions indicated that the murder weapon was the saw found at 
the scene, and if an axe or machete had been used, the bathroom floor 
wouldn't have been left intact—looking around, there were no such 
large marks on the floor, walls, or bathtub. 


Moreover, swinging an axe or machete in the bathroom would be 
quite difficult. Surprisingly, a saw might be the perfect choice for 
dismembering a person indoors. 


" " 
eee 


Ms. Kyoko, perhaps having exhausted her ideas, lay silent and closed 
her eyes while on her back—a peaceful expression, but surely she 
wasn't planning to re-experience the victim's death to the point of 
actually falling asleep? 


"Uh, Ms. Kyoko?" 
It would be a problem if she fell asleep. 


The memory of Kyoko Okitegami, the detective prone to forgetfulness, 
resets after one day—or more precisely, upon waking from sleep. 


If she were to fall asleep here, Officer Sawazawa would have to repeat 
the entire overview of the case and all the suspects’ alibis she 
painstakingly explained—it would be a complete waste of time. 


"A waste of time." 


As if reading Officer Sawazawa's mind, Ms. Kyoko spoke while still 
keeping her eyes shut—the word "waste" echoing unnecessarily in the 
bathroom. 


"If we really wanted to eliminate the actual waste of time, there is 
indeed the quickest method—simply dividing the body into fifteen 
pieces." 


"Eh? ...Well, if so, do tell. And don't just lie there, get up." 
"Lying here is also part of the investigation." 


As she said this, Ms. Kyoko stood up—just when the policewoman 
thought their perspectives would finally align, Ms. Kyoko then 
proceeded to enter the bathtub as it was. 


It seems she decided to skip the part where she imagines being 
divided into fifteen pieces and moved on to the phase of being packed 
into the bathtub—either a thorough reenactment or merely folding 
her own body, Ms. Kyoko fit herself into the bathtub. 


"I said 'don't just lie there,' but I didn't say ‘please store yourself in the 
bathtub'..." 


But that was beside the point—what was this quickest method? 


"If fourteen people each took a saw, they could all saw at the same 
time," 


Ms. Kyoko suggested, her tone lacking any real enthusiasm. 


"You don't even need a plan. Just cut through the neck, torso, 
shoulders, wrists, elbows, thumbs, ring fingers, waist, thighs, knees, 
calves, middle fingers, little fingers, and toes simultaneously." 


"Uh, pardon?" 


Well, certainly, it can't be denied. 


If that method were taken, the time would be greatly reduced—not 
just thirty minutes, but maybe it could be done in about fifteen. 


In that case, fourteen saws would have been prepared, and only one of 
them would have been left at the scene... 


"Yes. Needless to say, this is purely hypothetical. Having lain down 
here, it's clear to me that this bathroom could not possibly 
accommodate fourteen people, and adding the victim's body, fifteen." 


That was right. Even two people (three with the body) would hardly 
fit— 


the term 'spacious bathroom’ was relative, after all, to a bachelor's 
living space. 


"Furthermore, strictly speaking, even mass-produced items will not 
yield two ‘identical saws'. I have not inquired as such, but if different 
saws were used to sever each body part, I believe the forensic team 
would take note of the inconsistency." 


"I see—forensic science continues to advance in leaps and bounds!" 


Ms. Kyoko seemed impressed by the progress in forensic technology, 
though her expression was not visible as she was packed inside the 
bathtub. 


"Then, let me retract the hypothesis I was about to propose, that a 
single perpetrator could have used a saw in each hand to do the 
work." 


What a hypothesis. 
It would be impossible to wield a saw with one hand. 


"Quite so—and Officer Sawazawa, you said it yourself, there's no 
collusion between the suspects." 


"Eh? No, I didn't say that?" 


With no recollection of such a statement, Officer Sawazawa reflexively 
denied it—could it be a mistake in Ms. Kyoko's memory? No, the 
forgetful detective wouldn't have a lapse in memory within the same 
day. 


Then what statement is she referring to... 


"Did you not say that the suspects had no opportunity to collude, 
cover for one another, or provide false alibis?" 


"Ah—that I did say." 


But that simply meant there was no evidence of the suspects falsifying 
each other's alibis, not that she had ruled out a conspiracy. 


Rather, Officer Sawazawa hadn't really considered the possibility of 
multiple perpetrators from the beginning—the forensic team had 


indicated it was an individual act, and perhaps unconsciously, she had 
assumed a single perpetrator based on the size of the bathroom. 


After all, the victim was so deeply resented that she thought a single 
person's murderous intent would be enough to commit a murder— 


however, how likely was it that some of the many suspects 
collaborated— 


fourteen people, perhaps?—to carry out the crime? 


For instance, what if the crime scene wasn't the bathroom? What if the 
dismemberment was done in the living room and then the body parts 
were carried to the bathroom—no, even the living room would be 
impossible for fourteen people. Then what about half that number, 
seven? 


"Seven people would still be impossible. There's simply no room to 
even stand like packed needles. Even if there were such a 'victim's 
association’, the crime scene would be too cluttered," said Ms. Kyoko. 


How apt to refer to them as a "victims' association"—despite their 
status as perpetrators in this case. 


"Setting aside the various questions, it's still unclear why seven or 
even fourteen people had to gather to dismember the victim's body— 
hmm. 


Whether there was a conspiracy or not, it doesn't seem to change the 
situation much." 


"Yes... but if there really was something like a 'victim's association’, I 
wished they would have confronted Notobari Hijiri in a more civilized 
manner. Even if they couldn't fight individually, united they might 
have been able to retaliate against such a villainous adversary." 


"That's true—but Officer Sawazawa, that too is just an armchair 
theory, as they say. Unity is difficult to achieve, you know. If you 
don't intend to lift something alone, you won't be able to lift it even 
with two people, right?" 


True. 


Rather than pondering unnecessary things, swinging a saw single- 


mindedly might actually make the work proceed faster than if done by 
many. 


"A clumsy attempt at unity is worse than not trying at all, isn't it?" 


Even after revisiting the bathroom, let alone Ms. Kyoko fitting herself 
into the bathtub, it all seemed to yield no results. That caused Officer 
Sawazawa to slump her shoulders in disappointment, muttering 
without intending any profound lesson, 


"Officer Sawazawa. What did you just say?" 


asked Ms. Kyoko. 


Again? 
What now? 


"A clumsy attempt at unity is worse than not trying at all—I'll take 
that phrase, thank you!" 


The woman who had been crouching in the bathtub sprang up 
energetically, revealing herself for the first time in a while—a lively 
voice echoed within the bathroom walls. 


She raised her hands as if she were the goddess of the spring—of 
course, she wasn't holding a golden axe or a silver axe, and certainly 
not a saw in either hand. 


Instead, she seemed to have risen with a certain inspiration, and her 
eyes behind the glasses, which just moments before had feigned being 
a corpse, were now lively and brilliantly shining—what? Which one? 


Which statement had become the clue? 


What part of Officer Sawazawa's words had brought forth a new line 
of reasoning? 


Not like the detective's body was in need of more lines. 
"K—Ms. Kyoko. Have you come up with a solid hypothesis?" 


"A hypothesis? A mere thought? Nonsense. What I have for you is— 
the truth." 


Said Ms. Kyoko, waving her finger with a flourish, "tsk tsk tsk". 


The gesture rubbed Officer Sawazawa the wrong way, as fond as she 
was of the other girl. 


"I knew the truth of this case from the very beginning," the detective 
declared. 


Silence followed. 
Why spout such a lie? 


She had received the request at eleven in the morning, and now just 
past one in the afternoon, it would have been impressive enough if the 
truth had dawned on her at this moment, yet she still aimed to be the 
fastest, a detective insatiably greedy for speed. 


If she had known from the beginning, she wouldn't have drawn 
cutting lines, nor would she have lain down in the bathroom or fit 
herself in the bathtub. But pointing that out here and now would be 
too mundane, so, 


"W-well, I never! As expected of the fastest detective! That's rather 
speedy work," 


Officer Sawazawa concurred with all her might. 


"Surely this is what they mean by ‘quicker than lightning.’ You're none 
other than the embodiment of lightning speed. So, please enlighten 
this ignorant fool, Ms. Kyoko. By what cruel method did the 
perpetrator dismember the poor victim in such a short time?" 


Her acting had become a bit over the top, but her desire to hear it was 
genuine—Ms. Kyoko shook her head and said, "He wasn't 
dismembered in a very short time." 


"He was dismembered, and in very short times." 
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The police woman expected a change of scenery, but instead, Ms. 
Kyoko began unraveling the mystery right there, standing in the 
bathtub—a detective deducing the truth in a bath was too novel a 
concept. 


The acoustics of her deductions were just right, and with the milky- 
white lights, it felt less like the birthplace of a spring goddess and 
more like the birth of Venus. 


(Thinking back, it might be an extravagance—having the so-called 


"detective's speech" all to oneself like this.) In the end, it could be that 
she sought to humble herself before Ms. Kyoko just for this 
opportunity. 


Of course, such a selfish notion was completely dismembered from 
with her other thought, 


(I want to hear the truth quickly, to arrest the perpetrator—to bring 
them to justice.) 


Yet both coexisted—dismembered. 
(Dismembered.) 


"The mystery in this case boils down to one point: 'Why did the 
perpetrator so persistently carve up the victim?" the Forgetful 
Detective began—though she spoke of "this case," in her memory, 
there didn't exist a "previous case". 


"Mr. Hijiri certainly seems to have been resented by many, but even 
so, to be sawn into fifteen pieces with a handsaw seems a bit excessive 
—it feels like a performance, or rather, the cost-performance is too 
poor." 


Talking about cost-effectiveness in a revenge act borne of hatred 
seemed off the mark, yet from another perspective, there was no rule 
that one must ignore cost-effectiveness when exacting revenge. 


Cost-effectiveness was always an important matter. 


(At the very least, the perpetrator hasn't been caught yet—no one has 
turned themselves in. Regardless of whether they engaged in a cover- 
up, it's reasonable to assume they don't want to be caught.) There was 
no way they couldn't calculate that. 


"So, Ms. Kyoko. If we assume that 'the body wasn't dismembered out 
of spite,' does that resolve the issue of cost-performance?" 


"Yes—that’s right. The reason for dismemberment. Its rationality. Its 
necessity. Why would someone go through such a physically and 
mentally exhausting task? Acts with unclear purposes sometimes exist 
for the sake of the act itself." 


"It's like the saying 'for the thrill of it,' I suppose." 


Dismembering a human body as an act of entertainment, not feeling 
the effort as a burden—it was an abhorrent thought when it comes to 
dismemberment murders, but such traits do exist in exceptional 
individuals. 


The Forgetful Detective is probably one of them. 


The policewoman wondered why someone of her intelligence would 
be content with being a mere private detective—perhaps the answer 
was simply "because she is a detective." 


Playing dead, conducting exhaustive deductive reasoning—she does 
these things because she's a detective. 


However, in response to Officer Sawazawa's prompting, 
"No," 
Ms. Kyoko shook her head. 


"What I want to point out is the preliminary stage. Regardless of the 
psychological reward of feeling 'refreshed,' the real issue is the 
practical risk involved. After spending two hours dismembering a 
body, what did the perpetrator actually gain?" 


Silence. 


The grudge was cleared—assuming that was the case, it was a 
psychological reward. Ms. Kyoko was probably talking about a more 
tangible reward. 


"Shall we reverse the question? By dismembering the body, what 
specific losses did the perpetrator incur? Besides muscle pain, that is." 


"Besides muscle pain..." 


Even without being told, she wouldn't consider muscle pain at this 
point— 


but a loss, huh? 


"Um... By damaging the body, staying at the crime scene longer, the 
risk of being arrested would have dramatically increased, wouldn't it? 
They managed not to get caught, but it wouldn’t have been surprising 
if they 


had been. Strangling and killing Mr. Hijiri and then quickly fleeing 
would have been clearly more advantageous in terms of profit and 
loss." 


"And that's the hook. What if it was clearly more advantageous for the 
perpetrator to dismember the victim?" 


" 


...2 Which is to say... Tampering with the body and staying at the 
scene for an extended period of time is actually more advantageous? 
That certainly does seem..." 


"The consequence of tampering with the body and staying at the scene 
for an extended period of time..." 


Ms. Kyoko said, "...is that it establishes airtight alibis for a multitude 
of suspects." 


"Ah..." 
To forge—alibis. No. Not to forge alibis, but the incident itself. 


By chopping up the victim's body as if it were a craft project, the 
perpetrator "inflated" the time taken to commit the crime. 


A murder that would have taken only a few minutes if the perpetrator 


had strangled the victim and then quickly fled, turned into a laborious 
task that took roughly two hours—at least an hour and a half, and at 
worst, three to four hours. 


(Normally, to establish an alibi, one would try to commit the crime as 
swiftly and quickly as possible—but instead, they prolonged the time 
of the offense—) 


The delaying tactic made it easier for the suspects to establish alibis. 


Anyone without a two-hour gap in their schedule was eliminated from 
the list of suspects—this was a clear and tangible benefit. 


An elaborate cover-up. 


(Maybe that's why the saw was used to dismember the victim—to 
deliberately choose a "time-consuming weapon" for the 
dismemberment, not an axe or a machete...) 


Initially, she thought a saw was the perfect weapon to dismember 
someone in a confined space—but the perpetrator's purpose in using 
the saw wasn't that. 


It was all about time. 


No matter that the incident occurred during the day, the reason all the 
suspects had alibis was there—of course, she knew that, but she hadn’t 
realized that the length of the crime was intentional. 


".,.,But wait a minute, Ms. Kyoko. Even if the victim was chopped up to 
prolong the crime and make it easier to establish alibis, the 
perpetrator actually spent that much time committing the crime—so 
in the end, they wouldn't have an alibi, right?" 


Could it be that in killing a victim who was hated by many, the 
perpetrator completed such a—should she call it a trick? A major 
task? to prevent other suspects from being wrongfully arrested? 


They attempted to create alibis for other suspects, not for themselves 


this might seem like a noble story at first glance... However, if they 
had the leeway to do that, they would first ensure their own alibi. 


"That's why—he was dismembered, and in very short times." 


Ms. Kyoko repeated that ambiguous phrase she had mentioned earlier 


‘he was dismembered, and in very short times.' 


"Considering the information you provided me, not a single alibi from 
any of the suspects has any holes in it for the entire two hours after 
noontime— 


however, not every alibi covered the full two hours beginning at 
noontime exactly. Most people had gaps of unaccounted time—some 
were five minutes, others fifteen minutes, thirty minutes, fifty 
minutes, and some were one hour—differing greatly in length.” 


“Umm... Unaccounted time? What...” 


She was about to ask what that meant when, or perhaps it should be 
said finally, Officer Sawazawa, late in the game as it was, arrived at 
the truth— 


the truth hinted at by the Forgetful Detective. 
i " 

So that’s how it is—that must be it! 

Then, there was not just one murderer— 


"Yes. At least sixteen, and at most around twenty-five, wouldn't you 
say? 


This case is a division-of-labor murder by the 'victim's association.' It 
wasn't just the body that was dismembered—the crime itself was 
divided up." 


And with that, Ms. Kyoko traced the lines where the body had been 
cut, as if drawing them on herself. 


Division of labor murder. Cooperative murder. 


"The crime time per person ranged from five to fifteen minutes. The 
first person strangled him to death and then immediately left. 


Afterward, the 


second person stripped the clothes off and carried the body to the 
bathroom, then quickly left. The third person cut off the arms, and 
right away, they left. The fourth severed the legs and then left without 
delay. 


The fifth cut the neck, and promptly left. The sixth person cut the 
torso, and then left at once—thus, the perpetrators, in turn, each spent 
a little of their time, dismembering the victim into fifteen parts... This 
is just an example, of course, and the order could have been different. 
It’s possible that they divided the labor even more finely, for instance, 
someone may have cut the torso halfway and left the rest to the next 
person. There may have been times when the perpetrators 
encountered each other, but basically, it seems likely that each acted 
alone, responsible for just a portion of the crime." 


“.,.Using the same saw from the start and sawing until the teeth broke 
was all to make it seem like a lone criminal’s work?” 


The far-fetched hypothesis that fourteen people worked together to 
dismember the victim all at once was actually close to the mark. 
However, the "victim's association" never gathered together all at 
once; they simply distributed their times and visited the scene one by 
one—division of labor. 


Each one squeezed out five or ten minutes of their time. 
Each did what they could. 

They weren't united—they were dismantled. 

Without coming together. 


(If you don't intend to lift something alone, you won't be able to lift it 
even with two people). 


",..S0, the person who cut off the 'fingers' might be one of the 
perpetrators who couldn't afford to take a lot of time?" 


"Or it could have been an elderly person, a woman, or a child— 


someone without much strength. Even using a saw, they might have 
only managed to cut off the fingers within the time they had allotted." 


" " 
Somehow—it wasn't satisfying. 


No, the mystery has been solved, so she should feel clear—yet, 
hearing the truth about a dismemberment murder carried out by 
multiple offenders for the sake of prolonging the murder left no room 
for joy. 


Even sicker than the dismemberment itself was the rationality of the 
crime. 


(This isn't right.) 

Surely emotions were at play here. 

Hatred, revenge—or perhaps even a perverse delight. 
And the pursuit of personal gratification. 


(Emotions—intent and purpose, all dismantled and independent 
factors, without coming together—without uniting.) 


While it was unsatisfying on one hand—still, it seemed as if Officer 
Sawazawa had come to a clear resolution, just like that. 


"Officer Sawazawa? May I continue?" 
Ms. Kyoko peered into Officer Sawazawa's silent expression. 


"Oh! Yes. Please continue." 


"To proceed, what remains is to pinpoint the culprit. First, please 
narrow down the suspects who have no alibi for the estimated time of 
the victim's death at noon on the day. While the exact order of 
dismemberment remains unclear, time of murder cannot be disputed." 


As in, that's work for you, my partner—Ms. Kyoko said as she 
straddled the bathtub and stepped into the washing area. 


It seemed that the detective's speech—the unraveling of the mystery— 


was Over. 


(The fastest detective in more ways than one: her deductions are as 
speedy as her exit.) 


A speed in stark opposition to the measured prolonging of the crime 
by those culprits. 


"Capturing the person with arguably the most crucial role, the so- 
called 


'strangler,' who can be considered the mastermind, would likely lead 
us to the others in a domino effect. If the mastermind keeps tight- 
lipped, it might be wise to press the one who cut off the 'fingers,' the 
one with less physical strength. Given the small size of the severed 
part, it's likely they felt less involved." 


" " 
eee 


With detached calm, Ms. Kyoko proposed a ruthless strat. 


(IHow steadfast this one is—her intentions are consistently unified 
and never fall apart. No... it's as if the dismembered parts were never 
there from the start. The pieces are not in place—they are 
mismatched.) An unyielding pursuit of truth and understanding of 
reality. 


The very essence of a detective. 
And beyond that—nothing. 


".,.Thank you, Ms. Kyoko. You've essentially handed me the key to 
solving this case." 


"Think nothing of it. A pleasure as always. Speaking of remuneration, 
I'll happily accept any excess gratitude you might wish to bestow." 


The heartfelt thanks and utmost respect from Officer Sawazawa were 
returned with these mercenary words from the forgetful detective, 
with a bright and pleased smile. 


(This person isn't just missing 'yesterday's memories——could it be that 
she's forgotten something much more important as a person? Could it 
be that she has forgotten everything else but being a detective?) That's 


what she thought. 


(Kyoko Okitegami’s Dismembered Corpse—Forgotten) 


Chapter 2: 


Kyoko Okitegami’s 
Jumped Off Corpse 


When Officer Oniniwa was told by her superior in a bitter tone, 


"Don't take this the wrong way, but we've decided to hand over the 
case to the Forgetful Detective, I hope you can come to terms with 
that." 


Far from being offended, she actually felt the complete opposite. 
It wasn't disappointing; it was delightful. 
(Finally, I get to meet her.) 


As a woman herself, Officer Oniniwa had always been deeply 
intrigued by the rumored detective—the fastest and the Forgetful 
Detective—who had a private partnership with the huge organization 
that is the police force. 


What kind of person could she be? 


With the case she was currently working on, she had the perfect 
opportunity to study her—an extraordinarily strange case, just the sort 
that seemed to scream for the intervention of a "great detective" from 
a mystery novel. 


However, as a working adult, Officer Oniniwa tried to suppress the 
bubbling excitement she felt, a task that seemed to work better than 
expected, 


"Oh, Oniniwa. I understand how you feel. I really do. I admit it may 
be asking too much of you to ask you not to be upset about this." 


Her superior said with a serious look, his face set in a grimace. 


"Having civilians encroach on our territory might dampen your 
motivation more than anything else—yet here we are. I ask you to not 
lose your enthusiasm. The Forgetful Detective is here to support the 
investigation you conduct. If she oversteps, then by all means, feel 
free to show her the door." 


"Yes, sir, understood," 
She nodded, feigning acquiescence. 


(He may sound placatory, but I reckon it's because he personally 
disapproves of the Forgetful Detective.) 


Officer Oniniwa thought with a cool detachment—this by no means 
implied she was disappointed in him. 


This sort of thing happened often. 


"I understand how you feel" or "I'm saying this for your sake" — in the 
end, those phrases often just mirror one's own opinions back at 
themselves. 


(It's like the phrase news anchors love to use, "Some people might 
think..."—they're all just voicing their own opinions.) It went without 
saying that Officer Oniniwa was no exception—when considering 
others, more often than not, she found herself weighing her own gains 
and losses. 


(What would "I" do?) 
(How would "I" feel?) 


While contemplating these things, she diligently went about her work 
—it wasn't inherently bad. In fact, it was this very empathy that led to 
her results and her relatively rapid promotion to the rank of detective. 


"At any rate, the Forgetful Detective will be out of our hair by 
tomorrow, and come tomorrow, she will have forgotten everything 
about this case. 


Just grin and bear it for the day and humor this pet of the bigwigs." 


This top-down command wasn't meant as consolation for Officer 
Oniniwa, but more likely as comfort for oneself—it meant, in a way, 
(He's thinking of me as he would himself.) 


So, it would be wrong to feel dissatisfaction for such gratitude. Yet, 
even now, the murky feelings that inevitably formed within her were, 
in truth, just a reflection of her own emotions against the mirror that 
was her superior. 


It was like facing a mirror reflecting another mirror. 


If she disliked what her superior was saying, it was only because she 
disliked the part of herself that resembled him. 


It was always about "me." Only about "me." 


Personal circumstances, personal feelings—that was all it was. If she 
felt displeasure without any real harm done, it was because she was 
being confronted with her own unsightly aspects, or so Officer 
Oniniwa thought. 

When she hates the culprit. 

When she pities the victim. 

It's because she loathes herself, and she pities herself—that's why. 


She never lost interest in the Forgetful Detective. 


(The Forgetful Detective, Kyoko Okitegami, who has forgotten even 
the 


"self" that should be the priority—what kind of person is she, truly?) 


"I'm this person." 


Said the bespectacled, white-haired woman as she handed Officer 
Oniniwa a business card. 


"Oh, that was all over the place. Let me try again—this is who I am." 
The card read: 

"Okitegami Detective Agency." 

"Chief: Kyoko Okitegami." 

"Solves your problems in just a day!" 


Officer Oniniwa stared at the text on the business card, perplexed by 
the younger-than-expected person she was meeting, 


"Pleased to meet you. I'm Oniniwa—an inspector." 
She introduced herself. 


(Difficult to tell because of her white hair, but she must be in her early 
twenties, I guess?) 


Her fashion was youthful too: the color of her turtleneck summer 
sweater was exceptionally vivid, creating a fine contrast with her 
white hair. 


Rumors can be unreliable. 


From the many legends she had heard, she had assumed the person 
would be older. 


Maybe the boss was disgruntled about the Forgetful Detective being 
involved in the investigation not because she was a civilian, but 
because of this youthfulness. 


"Oniniwa, was it? Nice to meet you, Officer Oniniwa." 


The Forgetful Detective murmured as such. 
Speaking out loud to remember? 


(No, the Forgetful Detective isn't meant in that sense—she's not just 
"bad at remembering people's names" or "forgetful" in the everyday 
sense of 


"forgetfulness.") 


"I will assist you to the best of my abilities, so please do count on me. 
I'm sure I can be of service." 


Smiling brightly, the white-haired Forgetful Detective bowed deeply— 


even considering Officer Oniniwa was her senior, her humility seemed 
rather excessive. 


She had thought a famed detective like the ones in mystery novels 
would be more standoffish, behaving aloofly, even towards the police 
organization—was that just a stereotypical fantasy? 


She couldn't deny feeling a bit let down, but considering this was 
strictly business, the detective's pleasant demeanor was actually a 
relief to Officer Oniniwa. 


"So, this is where the crime took place?" 


Kyoko Okitegami—Ms. Okitegami—got down to business 
straightaway. 


There lies the fastest detective. 


Though polite, she seemed to cut through procedures and 
arrangements as much as possible—a convenience that Officer 
Oniniwa also appreciated. 


She personally did not care for those superfluities either. Choosing to 
meet the detective at the scene—the very scene of the crime—was 
part of that. 


"My, I've been a detective for quite some time, and this is my first time 
at a baseball field." 


Ms. Okitegami said, looking around with a sense of profoundness— 
they were indeed at a baseball field. 


They currently stood on the pitcher's mound. 


Ms. Kyoko said it was her first time at a baseball field, but in fact, this 
statement was surprisingly unreliable. She may have come here before 
and simply forgotten about it. 


After all, when she says she's "been in the detective business for a long 
time," it's not necessarily a statement based on self-awareness— 
according to one theory, she's even forgotten when and why she 
started working as a detective. 


The Forgetful Detective. 


Her memory resets every day, never accumulating. Even though she is 
a private detective, she can take on cases from the police, a public 
institution, and that is precisely why she is valued. 


No matter what case she gets involved in, no matter what secrets she 
comes to know—even if it were the truth of a matter that could 
threaten the existence of the state—she would completely forget it all 
by the next day. In an era where the utmost fear is the disrespect of 
privacy and the leakage of information, her existence as a detective is 
tailor-made. 


(That this would ensure no outsiders would learn of the police 
department's collaboration with a civilian detective was undeniably a 
major factor.) 


Or rather, it's a minor detail, but well, to the higher-ups, it's very, very 
important. 


Needless to say, it's not just because she can absolutely maintain 
confidentiality as a detective that the Forgetful Detective is so valued 
and has a close and familiar relationship with the upper echelons. 


Her humble personality and honest character are important, but that's 
not the only thing. 


Her memory only lasts for one day—that is, she can only conduct 
continuous investigations for one day, and yet, it's her exceptional 
deductive skills that have led to the resolution of numerous cases. 


Which are, in the end, what Officer Oniniwa thinks are most 
noteworthy about her. 


("Solves your problems in just a day!" A famous detective who resolves 
any case on the same day...) 


The famous detective who solves mysteries before she forgets them. 


Even if one only takes such rumors circulating within the police 
station with a grain of salt, they are not to be taken lightly—however, 
rumors are still just rumors. She was much younger than expected, too 


(Which is why I decided to solve this case. Just how fast could the 
fastest detective be?) 


For now, at a glance, she seemed calm, or rather, not the type to be 
bustling about. 


"The body was discovered in the early hours of the day before 
yesterday—apparently, a man was found crumpled by the pitcher's 
mound in an otherwise empty ballpark," Officer Oniniwa began to 
describe the case. 


Since the fact that this "collapsed person" was discovered right there 
on the mound had been all over the news, this preface would be 
unnecessary, but then again, the other party is the Forgetful Detective. 
She "didn't remember" news from yesterday or the day before. 


While listening to Officer Oniniwa's story, Ms. Kyoko stood atop the 
pitcher's plate. 


She had been informed beforehand that the baseball stadium was the 
scene of the crime, so upon looking, she was wearing sneakers that 
mismatched the design of her skirt—but the mismatch itself seemed 
almost like a certain kind of fashion. 


"When the person was discovered, they were already dead—in other 
words, the body was found collapsed on the mound in a prone 
position." 


"I see, I see," Ms. Kyoko nodded. 


Even when informed that a body had been found at the spot where 


she was standing just a few days ago, there was no sign of disturbance 
—she didn't scream or jump back in alarm as one might expect from a 
young woman. It seemed that her character was much tougher than 
her appearance let on. 


That part was just as the rumors suggested. 
"Mr. Ryotaro Momoki was the one found dead—do you know of him?" 
"I'm afraid not. I apologize. Was he a famous person?" 


Ms. Kyoko, while checking the mound's condition by kicking at the 
dirt, responded—so it seems. Even though she's known as the 
Forgetful Detective, she appears to retain knowledge from a certain 
point in the past, so I thought she might know him. 


"He was a veteran professional baseball player—a pitcher." 


Officer Oniniwa explained this, mentioning the team that Ryotaro 
Momoki belonged to and his accomplishments while he was alive, but 
it didn't seem to resonate much with Ms. Kyoko. 


It might not be that Ryotaro Momoki didn't ring a bell, but rather 
baseball itself didn't strike a chord with her—it's a major sport, but 
still, there are people who know absolutely nothing about it. 


Of course, Officer Oniniwa herself wasn't particularly knowledgeable. 


Her knowledge of Ryotaro Momoki's career came from the 
investigation following his death. 


"Hmm. So, you're saying a veteran, active pitcher died here at the 
baseball stadium, on the mound—could it have been during practice, 
from a heart attack or something?" 


"That was the initial thought, but—it turned out to be different." 
Yes. 

That was the crux of this case. 

Or rather—the mystery. 


"He fell to his death." 


"Huh?" 


Ms. Kyoko looked puzzled, and Officer Oniniwa continued—with the 
cause of Ryotaro Momoki's death, which she herself hadn't fully sorted 
out yet. 


"It seems that Ryotaro Momoki, who was found collapsed on the 
mound, had fallen from a high place, and died as a result of the severe 
injuries sustained to his body." 


"A high place..." 

Ms. Kyoko looked up. 

All that spread above was a cloudless blue sky. 
"Where on earth could he have fallen from?" 

It was a perfectly natural question to ask. 


However, the answer to this very question was precisely why Officer 
Oniniwa, leading her investigative team, had called for the Forgetful 
Detective. 
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Death by shock due to full-body contusions. 
It was thought to be nearly instant death. 


There was no doubt about the cause of death itself, and according to 
the forensics team, the body of Ryotaro Momoki exhibited the typical 
characteristics of a "jumping suicide" victim—the atypical part was the 
location where the body was found. 


A baseball ground. 
The pitcher's mound of a baseball ground. 


It’s the kind of spacious location that you wouldn't expect for this to 
happen—standing here makes one feel that even more so. 


There were no buildings or schoolhouses. 
No steep cliffs or scenic high grounds. 


And of course, there wasn’t a diving board installed like at a pool—yet 
there lay a body on the mound, face down, unmistakably a "jumping 
suicide" victim. 


"Have you determined whether it was suicide, homicide, or an 
accident?" 


Ms. Kyoko asked as she walked from the pitcher's mound to first base, 
taking her place on the base. 


It was a surprisingly calm inquiry. 


Officer Oniniwa thought she might be more captivated by the mystery 
of a “body that fell from nowhere”—but apparently, even as a famous 
detective, she isn't necessarily drawn to "inexplicable mysteries." 


She'd say it’s realistic... 


Despite the other's ethereal demeanor, she seemed like a detective 
with a practical orientation. 


"We do not know. We can't definitively say whether it was suicide, 
homicide, or an accident." 


It's far from a satisfactory answer, but it's the truth based on the facts 
they have—because the circumstances are unknown. 


"There seems to be no evidence resembling a suicide note. I personally 
cannot think of any reason why an active professional baseball player 
would take his own life... No one seemed to bear him sufficient ill will 
to murder him, as far as we're aware. But it's quite a leap to conclude 
that it was an accident..." 


What sort of accident could possibly cause one to fall to their death on 
the pitcher's mound? 


"Maybe he tripped over the pitcher's plate and fell with a lot of force 


Ms. Kyoko said this as she ambled from first base toward second base 


not so much deducing as she was just casually voicing whatever 
thoughts came to mind to start with. 


Well, it would be troubling indeed if she were seriously suggesting "he 
tripped over with tremendous force." 


In that case, while it would be an accident, it should be considered an 
incident. 


"By the way, what sort of position was Mr. Ryotaro Momoki's body in 
when it was found? Was he in his uniform? Wearing a glove? Holding 
a ball?" 


Faced with a barrage of questions, Officer Oniniwa was perplexed— 
not because she couldn't immediately provide answers to these 
questions, but rather because she couldn't understand why Ms. Kyoko 
was asking them in such rapid succession. 


Still, this was a situation where he had to answer, even if she didn't 
understand why. 


"He wasn't wearing his uniform—just tracksuit bottoms, the kind one 
would wear for jogging. As far as we can tell, there was no ball or 


glove at the scene." 


"Hmm, I see. Then we can dismiss the theory that he was trying to 
throw a ball, tripped over the pitcher's plate, and fell." 


She had apparently been seriously considering that theory. 


Ms. Kyoko moved from second base and now headed toward third 
base— 


it seemed she intended to make a full circuit of the diamond. 


It wasn't clear what she intended to do, but probably she didn't have 
any specific intention—this was just her following the principle of the 
Forgetful Detective, which was to "start by moving." 


A detective who can't stand still. 


Perhaps one could call her inherently hyperactive. 


For her, coming to the baseball stadium for the first time (or having 
forgotten a previous visit), walking around like this might be her way 
of trying to get a physical feel for the crime scene. 


"If the truth of the matter was that he tripped over the pitcher's plate 
and died, that would be an embarrassingly inelegant episode for a 
professional baseball player, one that could never be made public, Ms. 
Kyoko." 


"But you know, the physical capabilities of an athlete are sometimes 
beyond what we laypeople can imagine—I have heard a theory that a 
top-class sprinter, running at full speed into a solid wall, could die 
instantly." 


What are they making a top-class sprinter do—even if it's just 
theoretical? 


So by that logic, is she suggesting that a professional baseball player 
could sustain "full-body contusions" akin to a fatal fall just by the 
momentum of trying to throw a ball? 


"No, I wouldn't say that." 


After stepping on third base, Ms. Kyoko turned around to face Officer 


Oniniwa on the mound. 


"However, it remains a possibility that the 'culprit' attempted to make 
it look that way." 


"The 'culprit’...?" 


"That's right. It's possible that someone who harbored a grudge against 
Mr. Ryotaro Momoki tried to tarnish his career as a professional 
baseball player by creating a scene that looked like an accident. But, 
the ‘culprit’ 


might have carelessly forgotten to set up the glove and the ball, and 
also forgot to dress him in his uniform, thus failing to make it look 
like an 


accident. As a result, an incomprehensible 'jumping suicide’ was 
established." 


The idea that the perplexing situation was the result of the 'culprit's' 


mistake in setting up the scene was something that hadn't been 
considered before—regardless of how realistic it might sound. 


Furthermore, that still leaves the question of "from where Ryotaro 
Momoki jumped" unanswered. 


Officer Oniniwa asked Ms. Kyoko, 
"So, Ms. Kyoko, do you consider this to be a murder case?" 


"I can't yet determine if it's a murder. It could be a suicide, or perhaps 
an accident—however, in any case, it seems that some human 
intention is biting into it," she said, cryptically clouding the matter. 


"Human intention? Murder or suicide aside—how can an accident 
involve human intention, meaning deliberate action?" 


"It can. Every accident occurs as a result of someone trying to do 
something." 


" " 
eee 


While it sounded like a matter of semantics, there was also a ring of 


truth to it. 
Ms. Kyoko finally began moving toward home plate. 


"The body of Mr. Ryotaro Momoki was discovered in the morning of 
that day... Has the stadium been unused since then? It doesn't seem to 
be scheduled for use today either." 


"Yes, it's currently suspended from operation." 


Whether "suspended from operation" was the correct term for the 
stadium, Officer Oniniwa wasn't exactly sure, but it conveyed the 
meaning. 


"All reservations have been canceled. Anyway, as long as there's an 
ongoing investigation into a puzzling death, nothing can be done 
about it." 


Whether there had been a specific decision made by the higher-ups 
about the situation was unclear—it's possible that the Forgetful 
Detective was called in just because of "favoritism," as her boss had 
cynically suggested. 


But, to make the stadium available for use again, it was certain that 
the case needed to be resolved quickly—hence, the fastest detective 
was requested, probably by any means necessary. 


It was also natural to not want to leave a celebrity's mysterious death 
as an amusement for the media indefinitely— 


"Are they enjoying it? The media?" 


"Not so much the media, but perhaps the fans. The pitcher died on the 
mound, after all. It's being romanticized as a heroic or martyr death— 
and it's turned into a bit of a festival." 


It's also true that the crucial information about the "jumped body" has 
been withheld from the public, leading to the current situation. 


(And that information might not stay hidden forever—it's a world 
where it's increasingly difficult to keep secrets.) 


Should it become known that Ryotaro Momoki's death was not a 
heroic or martyr death, but a "falling death," the spotlight on him 
would change completely—and that would be undesirable in its own 
way. 


The absolute adherence to the confidentiality obligation of the 
Forgetful Detective was indeed something to be profoundly 
appreciated—if, of course, she actually manages to elucidate the truth 
behind the case by the end of today. 


"Goal," 


Ms. Kyoko declared as she stepped on home plate—it seemed that she 
probably didn't know much about baseball after all, considering that 
one doesn't typically refer to stepping on home plate as reaching a 
'goal.' 


Even if she were to study the rulebook now, she would forget it by 
tomorrow, which means, for the rest of her life, Ms. Kyoko will never 
become a baseball fan—how one should feel about that is hard to 
discern. 


(If it were "me"—starting from being "unable to learn anything new," I 
might find it too hard to face.) 


"It's with reluctance that I dampen the festive mood, but this is my 
job, after all. Let me carry out my duty—Officer Oniniwa." 


"Yes. What is it?" 
"May we continue this conversation inside the dugout?" 


Officer Oniniwa, having been addressed again, tensed up, wondering 
what she would be asked, but the Forgetful Detective had simply 
made such a request. 


"There's nothing to block out the sun on the field, and it seems like my 
skin will get burnt." 


Nothing to block it out. 


Although it was a playful remark, it simultaneously captured the 
essence of the case—if there had been something to block it out, it 
could be conjectured that Ryotaro Momoki had fallen from there. 


But the vast baseball field had no such "sunshade"—if only it had been 
a stadium with a roof, there might have been catwalks or the like, but 
all that was above this baseball stadium was the blue sky and the sun 
amidst the clouds. 


"There might be a Laputa up there," Ms. Kyoko mused as she sat down 
on the bench. 


Does she remember Laputa? 


"It's something to aspire to, isn't it? I would also like to travel to 
various mysterious countries just like that," she said, which seemed to 
suggest that Ms. Kyoko was referring to the Laputa from "Gulliver's 
Travels," though, come to think of it, the anime film did start with a 
girl falling from the sky. 


It's hard to imagine that Ryotaro Momoki actually fell from a kingdom 
floating in the sky—besides, even if that were the case, falling from 
such a high altitude would likely reduce the body to pieces. 


The found body of Ryotaro Momoki, though severely damaged, at 
least wasn't scattered in pieces. 


"That's true—but I've heard that the damage from a 'falling body' 
depends more on the hardness of the ground where they land rather 
than the height 


they fall from. There's air resistance, so the velocity of the fall doesn't 
increase beyond a certain point." 


"I-Is that so?" 


"Yes, 'assuming air resistance is negligible’ doesn't quite apply in 


reality," 


the Forgetful Detective prompted, and as Officer Oniniwa took a seat 
on the bench, her gaze drifted towards the pitcher's mound—in which 
case, for the record, the material of the mound is soft dirt. 


If we are to say that Ryotaro Momoki sustained "bruises all over his 
body" 


from that dirt, then, even if not from Laputa, he must have fallen from 
a considerable height. 


"There was even a theory among the investigation team that he might 
have fallen from an airplane. Of course, it was half in jest." 


"Falling from a plane—perhaps the parachute didn't open? But then, 
Ryotaro Momoki wasn't exactly wearing a parachute, was he—or 
maybe, someone took the parachute away?" 


Despite the fact that it was said in jest, the diligent Forgetful Detective 
earnestly considered the possibility. 


"Alternatively, there is a possibility that someone with malicious 
intent pushed Mr. Ryotaro Momoki out of the airplane on purpose." 


"Well, it seems more probable than the theory that he stumbled over 
the pitcher's plate and fell with tremendous force," replied Officer 
Oniniwa, intent on retracting the "airplane" theory she had 
inadvertently suggested—it would be troublesome to spend time 
considering such a preposterous idea. 


For the Forgetful Detective, time should be of the essence. 


"What other possibilities can you think of?" 
"If I had to say something off the top of my head, maybe a crane?" 
Ms. Kyoko answered immediately. 


While discussing the "airplane" theory, it seemed that in her white- 
haired head, she was already considering a different possibility—a 
crane. 


Was she referring to a construction crane? 


That was a hypothesis the investigation meeting hadn't brought up... 
but what kind of theory is it? 


"That means, they used a crane to hoist Ryotaro Momoki's body up 
and then released the hook at the highest point. If you then move the 
crane away, only the 'jumped body' remains at the scene," Ms. Kyoko 
added as if she had just thought of it, "This could also be done with a 
fire department's ladder truck, couldn't it?" 


Certainly, that could somehow explain the perplexing "jumped 
body"— 


but like the "airplane" theory, it only provided an explanation. 


Like the airplane, the crane truck or ladder truck, the story was too 
grandiose. 


If one were to pull out such an extravagant gimmick, then sure, 
anything would be possible, which is hardly realistic. 


"True, if airplanes or large special vehicles were loitering around the 
baseball stadium at midnight or dawn, there would be witnesses—so, 
let's talk about something more realistic," she said. 


And with that. 


Ms. Kyoko finally posited a plausible hypothesis—it was the 
hypothesis that anyone would first think of upon hearing the story. 


"Someone must have moved Mr. Ryotaro Momoki's body here after he 
died elsewhere." 


"Ah, but that's impossible," 


Officer Oniniwa interjected—she herself had a similar hypothesis 
immediately dismissed by the forensic team. 


"Moving a body inevitably leaves traces on the corpse. Nowadays we 
can determine quite accurately from the livor mortis and rigor mortis." 


"Nowadays, you say?" 


Kyoko nodded in response. 


(Did I slip up?) 


She wonders—if "nowadays" is even a concept the Forgetful Detective 
can grasp. 


But dwelling too much on that wouldn't allow for conversation to flow 


after all, Kyoko herself likely doesn't expect such consideration. 


"In mystery novels, the 'body-moving trick' is a classic, but nowadays, 
it seems such tricks are mostly non-viable, aren't they?" 


"Well... yes." 
Officer Oniniwa had to admit. 


There's a common saying among fans and actual writers alike that "all 
tricks in mystery novels have already been exhausted." However, the 


reality is more severe—exhausted tricks are rapidly becoming 
unusable due to advances in forensic science, technology, and cultural 
shifts. 


This isn't limited to mysteries; reading novels from before the era of 
cell phones can feel like delving into an alternate fantasy world. 
Sometimes, even science fiction can seem outdated—making us realize 
we are living in what once was the future. 


(Historical novels never go out of style—it's paradoxically an 
advantage that they don't become dated.) 


"Well, it's not impossible for tricks using cutting-edge technology to 
work, so we can't say they've all been exhausted," remarks Kyoko, 
shrugging her shoulders. 


"This case might also involve a trick employing the latest technology 


using the utmost scientific knowledge, Mr. Ryotaro Momoki might 
have died from a fall on the baseball mound." 


"I find that hard to believe though." 


The baseball stadium setting seems distant from science—at least, that 
could be a prejudice born from ignorance. 


After all, in the modern era, baseball is a sport of strategy, and 
players’ 


training and diets are thoroughly managed based on physiology— 


although, from what she's heard, Ryotaro Momoki as a professional 
baseball player seemed to be an athlete of the old school. 


"He was known as a pitcher who would pitch recklessly. While 
‘veteran player’ might sound good, it seems the strain from his 
younger days had taken a toll, leading to many injuries—apparently, 
he underwent surgery in various places. He was advised to retire, but 
he had no intention of 


doing so—performing training his coach didn't approve of, you might 
call it excessive self-practice or overwork. He openly declared he 
wanted to die on the mound." 


"He wanted to die on the mound." 


Kyoko tilts her head quizzically at that statement—her expression 
does not reveal what she might be thinking. 


"Well, it was a statement made during an interview, so perhaps he 
meant it as lip service, and naturally, it might have been embellished 
—however, it's also true that such remarks have reinforced his image 
of a 'martyr's death'—" 


She hesitated for a moment before continuing, 


"and it has become a significant factor contributing to the suspicion 
of suicide." 


Officer Oniniwa added. 
"Hmm. So the majority believe the suicide hypothesis?" 
To Kyoko's naive question (though the content was not so naive), 


"It's true that his performance had been stagnating. For an athlete 
whose results are so clearly quantifiable, it's cruel—there were even 


talks among the management about demoting him to the minor 
leagues," 


Officer Oniniwa deliberately responded in a detached manner. 


She wanted to avoid getting too emotionally involved—though, if she 
had to try doing so consciously, perhaps she was already emotionally 
involved. 


In other words, 


(I'm projecting myself onto Ryotaro Momoki.) 


After all, the issue of being judged by clear-cut numbers is not 
exclusive to athletes. 


It's probably the same for police and detectives, too. 


"Oh, but I've heard that some fans prefer watching the second division 
games!" 


However, unlike Officer Oniniwa, Kyoko, who apparently did not 
empathize with Ryotaro Momoki at all, said something so nonchalant 
before, 


"You said there was no suicide note, correct?" 
She pressed for confirmation as if to make sure. 


"Yes, there wasn't one. Hence, the theory of suicide is merely 
speculation by the public or the media—there isn't any concrete 
evidence backing it up." 


"I see. It's tough when you haven't committed suicide but people still 
think you have—no matter how much it's talked up as an honorable 
death." 


Kyoko said, and then suddenly as if struck by a thought, 
"An honorable death, huh?" 


She muttered to herself. 
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For a while, Officer Oniniwa and the Forgetful Detective had been 
deepening their discussion about the case from within the confines of 
the bench. Suddenly, looking up at the sky, 


"Shall we play catch?" 
Kyoko stood up. 
Catch? 


No sooner had she said it than Kyoko stepped onto the field—in her 
hand, seemingly out of nowhere, were two gloves and a ball. It 
appeared to be something left behind on the bench... true to her 
profession, or perhaps an occupational hazard, she seemed to have a 
knack for finding things. 


While the policewoman was genuinely impressed: catch? 
Why all of a sudden? 

"It's to change the mood! Please humor me, Officer Oniniwa." 
"Er... erm, sure, no problem." 


Though somewhat bewildered, Officer Oniniwa followed her onto the 
field—by this time, the blue sky had turned overcast. 


It seemed that in response to this, Kyoko had decided to return to the 
field. 


While engaged in discussion with Officer Oniniwa, she had cleverly 
been keeping an eye on the weather as well. 


Was it a keen sense of perception, or should it be called sharp- 
sightedness? 


"All right, take this. It's not a catcher's mitt, though." 


Kyoko handed one of the gloves to Officer Oniniwa. 


"Would you mind crouching down at home plate with this? I'll throw 
the ball to you from the mound." 


"Oh..." 


Apparently, it wasn't just about playing catch—asking to squat at 
home plate meant she was intending to treat Officer Oniniwa as a 
stand-in catcher. 


What was sought was less a change of mood and more a shift in 
perspective. 


(And she's casting herself in the role of the pitcher...) No, not just the 
pitcher, but perhaps Ryotaro Momoki himself? 


Kyoko was supposed to be almost entirely devoid of emotional 
investment in his death—no, perhaps that's exactly why she was 
attempting to recreate his actions. 


She had heard rumors that the detective would try out any idea that 
came to mind, but still, she wondered about this? 


Fortunately, since Officer Oniniwa was wearing pants, squatting near 
home plate presented no issue. On the other hand, even though Ms. 
Kyoko wore sneakers, it seemed unlikely that she, dressed in a skirt, 
could perform as a pitcher. 


(After all, even for a man, it's quite difficult to deliver the ball from 
the pitcher's mound to home base without it touching the ground...) 


"Don't worry, I may have forgotten about it, but I think I've pitched a 
ball before." 


" " 
That's not forgetfulness, nor a memory mistake, just a plain lie. 


A ceremonial first pitch, that's quite a mysterious event to the 
uninitiated... 


while contemplating such thoughts, Officer Oniniwa squatted behind 
home base. 


Even in pants, she thought it improper to spread her legs wide, so she 


squatted with one leg in front of the other—a perspective from this 
low angle made the mound seem unexpectedly far. 


(It feels far—and high.) 
That's why it's called a "mound." 


Officer Oniniwa, who had been to the ballpark numerous times since 
the case began, truly felt the distance for the first time—it's worth 
trying anything. 


(But that doesn't mean someone would jump off that "mound"—it's not 
nearly high enough for that.) 


"Here it comes! Pitcher, arm up!" 
Ms. Kyoko assumed her stance in a windup. 


An unnecessarily professional pose—it definitely didn't feel like a 
ceremonial first pitch. Tension coursed through Officer Oniniwa's 
body— 


she had casually sat down here with the thought that this was merely 
an extension of playing catch, but wasn't a catcher supposed to wear a 
mask, 


protectors, like defensive armor? There must be a reason why they 
have specialized mitts... 


"Pitch!" 


More like a gymnast than a baseball player, Ms. Kyoko gracefully 
lifted one leg, and without a moment's hesitation to show off her 
beautiful limb, she stepped forward, twisted her body, and threw the 
ball. 


It was a pitch that made you want to say she released it rather than 
threw it, or fired it rather than released it—a pitch so powerful it 
contrasted with her beautiful legs, instinctively making Officer 
Oniniwa close her eyes. 


On second thought, there was nothing more dangerous in this 
situation than closing one's eyes—but fortunately, a fast ball did not 
embed itself in Officer Oniniwa's body or face. 


The catastrophic noise that followed did not come from her bones—it 
was from the chain-link fence behind her. 


She turned around in shock. 


The ball had reached not just the catcher without a bounce, but 
unexpectedly all the way to the back net—it seemed that the ball, 
lodged high up in the netting, indicated that the detective barely had 
any control. 


Yet, to invite a catcher without protectors to "play catch" with such 
control... 


(Finally, she's acting like a detective... manipulating the police like a 
true detective.) 


With these thoughts in mind, she turned back toward the mound. 


"Ms. Kyoko! ?" 


Kyoko had collapsed on the mound—face down. 


Hurriedly getting up, Officer Oniniwa started running—the distance 
from home plate to the pitcher's plate was surprisingly long. 


"Are you alright!?" 
"Yes, I'm fine." 


Without lifting her face from its prone position, Ms. Kyoko responded 


the policewoman had assumed she had fallen from the momentum of 
throwing the ball (especially with that force), but that didn't seem to 
be the case. 


Apparently, after throwing the ball to Officer Oniniwa, she had 
intentionally collapsed on the spot—which meant... 


(Which meant that... is she practicing the hypothesis that "she tripped 
over the pitcher's plate and fell forward with force?") She obviously 
hadn't actually tripped, it must be a "pretense'—anyhow, Ms. Kyoko 
was likely trying to recreate the conditions as closely as possible to the 
state in which Ryotaro Momoki's body was found. 


"Hmm." 


However, it seemed that the endeavor hadn't yielded any fruitful 
results, and Ms. Kyoko, placing both hands on the ground—one of 
them gloved— 


pushed herself up. She had ruined her stylish outfit for nothing, but 
she didn't seem disheartened, dusting off the dirt with a few pats. 


"If it were me, I really wouldn't want to die out here!" 


A blunt opinion. 


It was probably a comment on the dubious statement attributed to 
Ryotaro Momoki, "I want to die on the mound'"—though for starters, 
most people wouldn't want to die in the first place. 


Anywhere. 


"Yes—after all, that sort of thing is just fan fantasy. I can't claim to be 
an authority on the world of sports as a detective—but mystery fans 
do say things like, 'If you're going to kill me, please do it in a locked 
room,' or 'If you must kill, make it an impossible crime.' I said such 
things myself when I was a child." 


It was an episode from the life of the forgetful detective, but since it's 
a childhood story, it seems to be reasonably believable—actually, 
Officer Oniniwa had said the same. 


As embarrassing as it was to recall now. 


"Yes, when you think about it calmly, being killed in any way is 
undesirable—you can't really grasp the reality of your own death, so it 
ends up feeling like something that happens to someone else." 


"What are you trying to insinuate, Ms. Kyoko?" 


It was clear that Ms. Kyoko was trying to communicate something and 
not just indulging in a discussion about mysteries, but the specifics 
were elusive. 


"At present, it's difficult to imagine Mr. Ryotaro Momoki died a ‘battle 
death' because he 'wanted to die on the mound'—but, it's possible that 
an 


‘ardent fan' took his words to heart and 'fulfilled his wish' for him." 


In other words, it was a case of murder. 


While saying that, Ms. Kyoko took off her glove—from her right hand. 


"I thought I'd be able to throw fairly well with my left hand." 
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Although her control was a mess, if Ms. Kyoko had actually thrown 
such a fast pitch with her non-dominant left hand, her partner thought 
she had clearly chosen the wrong profession. But that aside—murder. 


Of course, Officer Oniniwa intended to consider every possibility, but 
the manner of death itself was so puzzling that she hadn't been able to 
advance her reasoning to that specific point—assuming it was murder, 
she had only envisioned motives such as grudges or financial gain. 
The area around this ballpark had recently seen a spate of thefts, and 
it couldn't really be said to be safe. 


But Ryotaro Momoki was a celebrity—more than that, he was a star. 
"An ardent fan." 


That was, of course, the kind of a suspect that should have been 
considered. 


Unable to bear seeing the declining performance of Ryotaro Momoki 
in recent years—unable to endure the tarnishing of his later years, 
they committed the act. 


They forced him to retire by force. 


From the world of baseball—and from life itself. 


(No, Ryotaro Momoki's performance wasn't so bad that it could be 
described as "tarnishing his later years'—he was still playing well 
enough to be considered active.) 


However, the numbers an athlete leaves behind are, in a way, 
unforgiving, but the interpretation of those numbers can also be 
subjective—if one is an "enthusiastic" fan who knew his heyday, they 
might see the current Ryotaro Momoki as if his feathers had been 
plucked. 


But if there was such an "ardent," or even "enthusiastic," person 
around, their name would likely have come up by now—it may be 
prejudiced to say so, but people capable of murder were, after all, 


never very subtle about it, as Officer Oniniwa knew by virtue of her 
profession. 


"What do you think, Ms. Kyoko?" 


Wanting an unbiased opinion, Officer Oniniwa turned to Ms. Kyoko— 
the detective might even have the opposite view. 


If discerning the "unexpected truth" is the true calling of a great 
detective, then she might think that the least likely person could be 
the murderer. 


(That is probably a prejudice too...) 
However, there was no reply from Ms. Kyoko. 


Or rather, when she glanced over, Ms. Kyoko—who should have been 
right there on the mound just a moment ago—was gone. 


(Eh?) 
She looked around. 


She had heard that the detective disappears when you take your eyes 
off her ("can't sit still"), but she was surprised that she could lose sight 
of her 


at such a short distance. Fortunately, she immediately found that 
white hair—or rather. 


It was hard to call it fortunate. 


She had moved from the pitcher's mound, past the home plate where 
Officer Oniniwa had been crouching just moments before, and had 
made her way to the area around the backstop netting—moreover, she 
was gripping the chain-link fence, attempting to climb it. 


"M... Ms. Kyoko! ?" 


She called out and ran towards the other, but there was no way she 
could make it in time. 


That's because the distance was too great, the space between pitcher 
and catcher. 


Especially to the backstop net—by the time she arrived, Ms. Kyoko 
was already halfway up the netting. 


Not satisfied with just taking the mound, was she now climbing the 
fence? 


It seemed she was heading to retrieve the ball that she had thrown 
(with her left hand) and which was now stuck. 


(Well, that's probably fair enough.) 


Since she used the ball without permission, she should properly collect 
it—but did that mean she had to climb up herself to get it? 


She had tied her long skirt neatly between her legs, maintaining a 
certain level of elegance, yet her actions were undeniably wild—like a 
stray cat. 


"Ms. Kyoko! It's dangerous, please come down!" 


"Don't worry. I used to be quite the rock climber! I just forgot!" 


Despite these equivocations, Ms. Kyoko reached the spot where the 
ball was stuck with the precision of an expert climber. 


"Catch!" 


Saying that, she plucked the ball and casually tossed—or rather, 
dropped it towards Officer Oniniwa. 


Since the Inspector still had her glove on, this time she was able to 
catch it properly. 


With the ball now retrieved, Officer Oniniwa let out a sigh of relief, 
assuming that Ms. Kyoko would now come down. However, Ms. 
Kyoko stayed where she was, twisting her body to take in the view of 
the entire ground. 


Well, from that height, the view must be quite nice—but? That 
height? 


(Up there—) 


Just as Officer Oniniwa was on the verge of realizing something, 


"Oh!" 
And then. 


After dropping the ball down to me, Ms. Kyoko, who had been 
supporting her weight with one hand on the fence, suddenly slipped 
her hand—falling. 


"Ms... Ms. Kyoko...!" 


Reflexively, she tried to position myself at her landing point, but she 
was too late—the forgetful detective had already fallen to the ground, 
helplessly. 


She lay spread-eagled, arms and legs wide open. 

A considerable noise ensued. 

Completely discomposed and in a state of panic, Officer Oniniwa, 
"Ms. Kyoko! Hang in there, please!" 


Crouched beside her, calling out with all her might—uncertain 
whether it was safe to move her. 


At a glance, there didn’t appear to be any bleeding... The glasses were 
not cracked. No, the glasses weren't important—what about a possible 
fracture? 


Yes, the pulse, the breathing—call an ambulance! 
"Please wake up!" 

"Yes. Good morning." 

"Whoa!" 

Without any warning at all. 


In response to the call, Ms. Kyoko's eyes snapped open—rather than 
regaining consciousness, it was as abrupt as if a zombie had risen from 
the dead. 


Or like a computer rebooting. 


"Are...are you...alright?" 
"Yes. I'm fine. Consciousness: clear." 


"That's...that's good then..." 


While confused by her brisk response, Officer Oniniwa restrained Ms. 


Kyoko from trying to get up—regaining consciousness was good, but it 
didn't guarantee she was uninjured. 


Did she manage to break her fall properly...? Come to think of it, 
when she was falling, she had spread out her arms and legs, making a 
‘big X'. 


The policewoman had heard that in such situations, it's better to 
increase the surface area upon impact to disperse the shock rather 
than trying to land in a particular way—but she thought that was just 
theoretical, impossible in practice. 


...Huh? 

Regained consciousness? 
That means... 

"By the way," 


Ms. Kyoko adjusted the position of her glasses before asking with a 
smile, 


"Who are you? Where is this?... Could it be that I have been called for 
the opening pitch?" 
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For Ms. Kyoko, there is only today. 


Her memory resets every day—more precisely, if she falls asleep and 
wakes up, all of her memories up to that point disappear. 


It doesn’t have to be at night. 


Nor does the duration of sleep matter—even a momentary loss of 
consciousness is enough to fulfill the condition. 


That connects to her selling point as the "Forgetful Detective," which 
entails absolute confidentiality, but naturally, it's not only about 
advantages—there are significant risks that can’t be ignored. 


If Ms. Kyoko were to "fall asleep" during an investigation, it would 
mean all the detective work and reasoning up to that point would be 
completely nullified. 


Her "fastest" resolution to any case within a day is fraught with the 
peril of racing against such a time limit—on the flip side, from the 
"criminal's" 


perspective, if they can manage to put Ms. Kyoko to sleep during the 
investigation, they can neatly escape her pursuit. 


For this reason, when a police officer is assigned to work with her 
upon requesting her investigative assistance, one of their duties 
becomes to protect the Forgetful Detective from such malicious 
perpetrators—of course, Officer Oniniwa had been thoroughly briefed 
on this by her superiors—but what about cases of self-sabotage? 


Climbing the back net on her own, falling from it on her own, fainting 
on her own, and losing her memory on her own—is this, or is this not, 
a fairly common occurrence? 


In fact, Ms. Kyoko had taken precautions for such a scenario—rolling 
up her long sleeve on her left arm, there was written in her own 
handwriting: 


"IT am Kyoko Okitegami. 25 years old. Detective. My memory resets 
every day." 


So—even though Officer Oniniwa doesn't know how far back her 
memory "resets" upon waking—she immediately recognized who she 
was. 


She understood that she was the Forgetful Detective. 
But, she had completely forgotten about the case. 


The pro baseball player Ryotaro Momoki, and the mystery of his 
sudden fatal fall—so Officer Oniniwa had to start explaining from the 
beginning. 


Talk about doing things twice over. 


In this situation, it could be said that it was fortunate that Ms. Kyoko’s 
deduction was still in its early, trial-and-error stages, and hadn’t 
progressed much—or perhaps she had some hypothesis that she kept 
to herself. 


Regardless, at this moment, more than anything—more than the 
contents of her mind—there was concern for her physical well-being. 
A quick check seemed to indicate that she had not fractured or bruised 
anything, but a strong blow to the head could manifest symptoms 
later. 


Since Ms. Kyoko had neither apparent injuries nor any memory of 
falling, she herself said, 


"What are you talking about? That's completely unfounded. There's no 
way I would casually climb up the back net. Let alone fall from there. 
Do you think a detective would engage in such incomprehensible 
behavior during an investigation? You can't just make up things to tell 
me because I don't remember. Who are you?" 


It was just like that. 


As ludicrous as it felt to worry, she was so composed—it was fortunate 
that, just as Ms. Kyoko had her memo written on her left arm, the 
other had her police badge to quickly explain who she was. 


And after seeing her own clothes covered in dirt, front and back, even 


Ms. 


Kyoko had to admit to her own clumsiness and embarrassment—it 
was as though she was the true culprit presented with incontrovertible 
evidence, rather than a detective. 


"Well, it's a relief that you're not injured, Ms. Kyoko—can you change 
your clothes?" 


Her white hair was also soiled with dirt; she might as well take a 
shower to freshen up. 


"...Hmm," 


However, Ms. Kyoko, seemingly not quite hearing (or comforting 
herself with) what Officer Oniniwa was saying, was still looking up at 
the back net she had slipped from. 


Was she so dissatisfied with her own mistake—yvet the fall of Ryotaro 
Momoki had occurred on the pitcher's mound. 


"Not necessarily so, Officer Oniniwa," 


Ms. Kyoko said, still looking up at the back net. 


The intonation of "Officer Oniniwa" was different from earlier—it 
seems that even after her memory reset, not everything repeats in 
exactly the same way. 


There must be subtle conditions and factors. 


"Just because Ryotaro Momoki fell to his death on the pitcher's 
mound, doesn't mean that was the point of descent. Maybe someone 
brought Mr. 


Momoki here after he fell somewhere else," 
Nonetheless, on that point, Ms. Kyoko gave the very same argument. 


It was the most straightforward hypothesis that anyone would first 
think of—so Officer Oniniwa, with renewed patience, again refuted it, 
saying that if the body had been moved, there would certainly be 
traces that would make it evident. 


"If the body had been moved, right?" 
Ms. Kyoko questioned. 


"Meaning, if it wasn’t a body, moving it might not leave such 
discernible traces, right?" 


"Eh... well, yes, that's true, but," 


Huh? This seems to be turning into a completely different 
conversation? 


"No, it's not a different conversation at all—after all, just before, you 
said it yourself, Officer Oniniwa. Mr. Ryotaro Momoki was nearly 
instantly dead," 


"Yes, I did say that," 


And she said it twice. She had repeated it twice by now. 


That's precisely why the hypothesis that Ryotaro Momoki's body had 
been moved from somewhere else after a fatal fall couldn't sta— 


"It's 'nearly instant death.' 'Nearly.' That means there's some time, 
barely." 


" " 
eee 


"Nearly'—and "barely"? 
It seemed like wordplay—but wait? 


Indeed, "instant death" and "almost instant death" are not strictly the 
same. 


It's not equal but nearly equal—but that's not something that needs to 
be pointed out anew; rather, it's something that should go without 
saying. 


Humans aren't machines, after all. Life doesn't just "pop" and 
disappear like turning off a power switch—perhaps the "nearly" and 
"barely" are there because of the problem of defining where "death" 
begins. 


Yet, what Ms. Kyoko was trying to say here was of great interest— 


because it seemed to be connected to the idea that Officer Oniniwa 
had almost come up with just before she fell from the back net. 


"Well, for example," she said. "According to the hypothesis presented 
by Officer Oniniwa, I fell from around there." 


That wasn't a hypothesis but a fact. 
But for now, she listened. 


"Similarly, let's say Mr. Ryotaro Momoki also fell from around there 
and lost his life—suffering fatal damage. 'Almost instant death'—but 
still alive, see. Even if his heart was about to stop, even if his 
breathing had stopped. 


And while barely clinging to life, he crawled to the mound—where he 
breathed his last. Doesn't this hypothesis provide a tentative 
explanation for the inexplicable situation?" 


That was—essentially, a hypothesis. 


There's no known reason why Ryotaro Momoki would climb the fence 
(surely he didn't climb up to retrieve a ball), and indeed, if he had 
crawled to the mound, there would likely be traces on the ground or 
on his jersey. 


The emotional hypothesis that he had a desire to "die on the mound" 
and thus moved there with his last ounce of strength as he was dying 
isn't impossible—however... 


"That's true. So perhaps someone carried him—understanding his wish 
to 


‘die on the mound." 
" " 
Well, it's not inconceivable—is it? 


At least it fits the explanation of "falling to his death on the mound"— 
the theory that he was carried there during the brief period "as he was 
dying" 


right after falling from a high place and receiving fatal damage is 
plausible enough to not be outright dismissed. 


The idea that Officer Oniniwa had almost come up with earlier—that 
was it. Seeing Ms. Kyoko climbing to the "heights" of the back net, she 
wondered if it was somehow possible to jump to the mound from 
there. 


Although there was an issue of angles—it still seemed impossible—but 
carried after falling. 


That's feasible over a short distance. 


But only, if it's a short distance. 


"If we view it from the perspective of 'murder,' then it means the 
victim was pushed from somewhere high and then carried to the 
mound," said Ms. Kyoko. 


But as if retracting her earlier statement, 


"But even so, it wouldn't be from this back net that I fell from, as the 
rumor goes," she continued—no, the policewoman didn't mind her 
retracting her statement, but she wished she wouldn't speak of her 
own fall from the back net as if it was a hotly contested matter. 


It was an undeniable historical fact. 


But on what grounds could it then be claimed that he didn't fall from 
the back net? 


"The grounds are myself," said the forgetful detective with astonishing 
confidence, and it seemed she meant it quite literally, as she showed 
Officer Oniniwa her back—covered in dirt. 


"It's unlikely that an athlete would sustain a fatal injury from the 
height from which a frail person like me fell and came out without a 
scratch," 


She said. 
"T—-see " 


Since she lost her memory, it was hard to claim she came out "without 


a scratch," and it was difficult to describe Ms. Kyoko, who was skilled 
at breaking her fall and who could climb fences with wild agility, as 
frail. 


However, the policewoman found herself agreeing that a fall from the 
height of the back net would not likely be fatal. 


The height wasn't that tall... Of course, depending on how one falls or 
where one lands, a person can die even from a fall from the second 
story. 


However, the bruises all over Ryotaro Momoki's body didn't 
necessarily come from such a pinpoint fall. 


"Moreover, it's hard to imagine Mr. Ryotaro Momoki climbing up the 
fence laboriously in the middle of the night at the ballpark—and even 
less so, falling from there." 


Even if threatened by a criminal, he wouldn't do such a thing. Officer 
Oniniwa meant to suggest this in a roundabout way, but, 


"Yes, such foolish acts are out of the question," Ms. Kyoko agreed as if 
it were someone else's problem—should someone use their amnesia so 
conveniently? 


She didn't have a sense of ephemerality or poignancy to it? 
It seemed rather brazen. 
Backing up such an impression that Officer Oniniwa had, 


"However, putting foolishness aside—or rather, putting reality aside, 
it's not the same if he fell from the opposite side," she said, 
overturning her previous statement—not so much retracting it, but 
suggesting she wasn't at all bound by her own deductions or 
conjectures, even if she remembered them. 


"The opposite side, you mean...?" 


"Not the ground side, but if he fell on the side of the stands. Climbing 
the back net from the stands side and falling to that side. In that case, 
the landing spot wouldn't be on dirt but on concrete. Even if it's not 
from a great height, you would sustain significant damage." 


"Ah... I see." 


That would be what the Ms. Kyoko from before she lost her memory 
was talking about, where "it's not the height so much as the hardness 
of the ground that's the factor." 


It seems that even without her memory, she hasn't lost such basic 
knowledge. 


"Ms. Kyoko, how certain are you when you say that?" the other asked, 
half-expecting her to soon say the opposite, and when she voiced such 
caution, Ms. Kyoko turned to her and said, "I hardly have any 
certainty at all." 


Her smile seemed almost too bright. 
Add the white hair the detective had, and it was too bright. 


"It's preposterous to imagine that Ryotaro Momoki crawled from the 
back net to the pitcher's mound after falling. If he had enough energy 
to move to the mound in the 'almost' part of an ‘almost instant death,' 
he would surely have headed to the hospital," she said. 


"Isn't there a possibility that someone else carried him from the 
spectator side to the mound? That is, after pushing him off the back 
net somehow— 


" 


"Before that, we would have to consider how someone could have 
carried him up to the top of the back net—still, even in this case, it's 
hard to imagine that Ryotaro Momoki would have climbed the back 
net himself. 


He's not a child." 


There was someone in front of her who had climbed despite not being 
a child, but as she seemed poised to put forth a well-reasoned 
deduction, she held her silence. 


"Knocking out the 'victim' with some method, then shouldering him 
and climbing up the back net, dropping him on the spectator side to 


kill him. 


Then one would descend using the fence, and once again shoulder 
him, climb the back net, and together move to the ground side—and 
then carry him to the mound." 


"Is that possible?" 
"It might be theoretically possible, but I think it's difficult." 
Clang. 


Ms. Kyoko roughly placed her hand on the back net. The other 
wondered if she was going to start climbing again—or worse, now say 
"it's worth a try" and attempt to climb while carrying Officer Oniniwa 
on a bouldering challenge. Thankfully (truly thankfully), this time she 
merely touched the fence. 


And rightly so, because, 


"The strength of this wire mesh wouldn't be able to support the weight 
of two adults. It would go *wonk* and bend," she explained. 


Despite her cute onomatopoeic expression, if the wire mesh were to 
" 
go 


*wonk* and bend" while someone was climbing it, it would be a grave 
situation. 


The perpetrator and victim both would fall and what was meant to be 
murder could turn into a suicide pact. 


(No...) 


"If that's the case, Ms. Kyoko. Even alone, it would be impossible, 
wouldn't it?" 


"Eh? Is that so?" 
Ms. Kyoko tilted her head in puzzlement. 


It seemed this person believed that what she could do, anyone could— 
of course, if Officer Oniniwa received an absolute order forcing her to, 
she would climb the wire mesh. Being trained in judo, she could even 


jump down and attempt to break her fall in an emergency—however, 
she could do that because Officer Oniniwa was a woman of small 
stature and light body. 


Ryotaro Momoki was a male athlete in his prime, quite muscular—his 
body weight was perhaps more than double Ms. Kyoko's, wasn't it? 


The equivalent of two Kyoko's. 
That was—the equivalent of two adults. 


"Ah—body weight. I see," Ms. Kyoko nodded, as if she finally 
understood. 


She looked at the wire fence again. 


"That was careless of me. I've never had to be mindful of my own 
weight." 


" " 
eee 


The policewoman was rather envious of her saying that. 


Well, it was probably because she's Ms. Kyoko that she didn't suffer 
much damage from the fall from that height—she only lost her 
memory "to an extent." 


"One could view it as he fell because he couldn't climb—but if he 
couldn't climb, he wouldn't have been able to reach a position high 
enough to fall from, right?" 


"Yes. Still, considering he was a professional athlete, it's not certain 
that he couldn't climb, but if he did, there would surely be traces left 
on the wire fence. He would have gripped it tightly to prevent falling, 
causing it to deform." 


Hmm, Ms. Kyoko murmured, checking the shape of the wire fence— 


Officer Oniniwa followed suit, but as expected, no such traces were 
found. 


Instead, she became worried that Ms. Kyoko's weight was too light as 
she climbed the fence without leaving any trace... or maybe it was the 
same as when she fell; she was just skilled at distributing her weight? 


"Well, we should probably check the other fences besides the back net 


there are wire fences of substantial height by the first and third base 
stands, too." 


With what really seemed like a "just in case" attitude, Ms. Kyoko 
started walking—not so much chasing a faint possibility but wanting 
to thoroughly and completely crush any possibility that had been 
dismissed. 


Well, without such diligence, the process of elimination that detectives 
often use for deduction wouldn't stand—of course, Officer Oniniwa 
was not at all reluctant to join in. 


On the contrary, if they could find a place where the wire fence was 
unnaturally distorted here, that would bring the case closer to 
resolution. 


"I may have already asked you this, Officer Oniniwa, but what was the 
security situation like at this baseball stadium? Was it possible for 
someone to sneak in at night?" 


Indeed, she had already asked that. 
It was before Ms. Kyoko climbed the back net, inside the bench. 


"Of course, it was off-limits to anyone but authorized personnel—this 
isn't exactly a neighborhood known for good public order. However, 
conversely, it also meant that it was easy for someone with 
authorization to enter." 


It wasn't a facility with anything worth stealing—probably due to 
budgetary constraints, it couldn't be said to be strictly managed. Of 
course, the entrances to the spectator stands, where one must pay to 
enter, were securely locked, but a "passionate fan" might have known 
about the entrance for authorized personnel. 


"Hmm... then, it might be possible that Ryotaro Momoki, in an 'nearly 
instant death' state, was able to sneak into the stadium from outside?" 


"It's possible... I suppose." 


While it may be possible to sneak in, if sneaking in was possible, then 


heading to the hospital would be the course of action—unless it wasn't 
suicide. 


But "If I'm going to die anyway, I'd rather die on the mound," is 
somewhat understandable, while the sentiment of "wanting to die on 
the mound" 


itself is rather incomprehensible—even if, for argument's sake, that 
was the true intention, there's no necessity to jump off somewhere and 
then, in a near-death state, move to the mound. 


If one were to die on the mound from the start... 


(No... that's quite absurd, isn't it? Dying in such a place where there's 
nothing...) 


Of course, jumping off was out of the question, and so was hanging— 
one could consider poisoning, but acquiring poison seemed no easier 
than other methods. 


That leaves quite rough methods like wrist cutting with a blade or 
seppuku-style suicide—it seemed like a manner of suicide that even 
amateurs who know nothing about baseball would think was out of 
the question. 


Desecrating the sacred mound with a pool of blood—a pitcher would 
surely want to avoid anything like that at all costs. 


(Thinking about it that way, the hypothesis that "someone jumped off 
at another place and then moved to the mound" does have a ring of 
truth to it. Wanting the place of death to be the mound, but preferring 
to suffer the fatal injury elsewhere—out of consideration...) However, 
forming a hypothesis based on such spirituality or high-minded 
consciousness seemed less likely than the possibility that someone 
carried the dying Ryotaro Momoki from outside of the stadium. 


("Murder"... or rather, could it be a case of assisted suicide? Preparing 
the arrangements in advance, jumping off somewhere and being 
"nearly instantly dead," to then have oneself carried to the mound...) It 
was debatable whether one could be so conveniently transported 
without being easily detected as "nearly instantly dead," but at this 
stage, there was no particular reason to dismiss the hypothesis. 


If anything... 


"It seems unlikely that he fell from the fence surrounding the field. 
There's no sign of anything unusual on it." 


"Yes, we can have the forensic team look into it later if necessary—but 
probably, they won't find anything." 


Of course, it wasn't as if the fence of a newly built stadium had no 
wear and tear at all, but still, there was no trace that suggested a big, 
sturdy man like Ryotaro Momoki climbed it—it seemed they could 
rule out that possibility for now. 


"The outfield stands are vertical walls, too steep to climb, and 
spectators can't enter from that side. Plus, they aren't nearly high 
enough—if one could climb to the very top of the home run pole, that 
would provide some height, but if he had that kind of physical ability, 
he wouldn't be considering retirement or tarnishing his later years. At 
this point, should we be looking outside the stadium for possibilities?" 


Without looking too disappointed, and rather as if satisfied to have 
completely eliminated the possibilities, Ms. Kyoko headed towards the 
bench—perhaps intending to inspect outside the stadium. 


Considering the security measures of the stadium (once again), Ms. 


Kyoko seemed to be thinking along the same lines as Officer Oniniwa 


but given the location, the possibility of "someone being carried in 
from outside in a near-death state" also seemed difficult to establish. 


Indeed, there were no points of fall within the ground, yet that didn't 
necessarily mean there were such places outside the stadium—it was 
difficult since there were no tall buildings adjacent to the stadium. 


(if anything...) 


If anything, it was surrounded by a vast parking lot and an extensive 
park. 


In other words, it was all vast and flat. 


Ms. Kyoko, having stepped out of the stadium, seemed slightly taken 
aback by the landscape—though she should have seen it when they 
arrived, her partner thought it was a bit too much of a surprise, but... 


(Oh, that's right, she has forgotten.) 
Officer Oniniwa noticed immediately. 


That must be why she had more hopes to find something outside the 
ballpark than Officer Oniniwa herself. However, the reality is that the 
world outside was as flat and unremarkable as the ground inside the 
ballpark—a mere fifty steps away. 


Of course, the materials of the ground differed—but there wasn't a 
"jump-off platform" of the sort that one would leap from. 


The ballpark was roofless, but there was no worry of being watched 
from the rooftops of buildings—because the ballpark, the parking lot, 
the park, they were all designed together by the same management 
body, resulting in this scenery. 


"It's not bad, is it? It's like they've taken into account preventing 
suicides by jumping from heights nearby," said Ms. Kyoko, shrugging 
her shoulders and trying to cheer up, though her bravado seemed a bit 
forced—her praise had a slight thorn in its side. 


"But, Ms. Kyoko. Once you step outside the stadium area—just cross 
one street, and you'll see the buildings. The flat landscape starts to 
become uneven," Officer Oniniwa said, as if to defend the designer of 
the area, to which Ms. Kyoko shook her head, "Then, that's too far 
away, isn't it?" 


"Nearly instant death.' If Mr. Ryotaro Momoki, who was close to 
death, were to be moved to the mound while still alive—or even if we 
assume he 'moved on his own strength'—the possible range would be 
limited to the ballpark vicinity at most. ...If there had been a building 
here, everything would have been solved," said Ms. Kyoko, as if 
nitpicking— 


still, she didn't stop walking around the ballpark, searching for a non- 
existent building as if there would be a contractor willing to erect a 


building for people to jump off. The meticulousness in this area had 
been, in a way, as thorough as that of a professional detective. 


For Officer Oniniwa, just being able to observe the work of a female 
colleague of the same generation was a reward in itself for the day— 
but unfortunately, it seemed that the investigation would come to an 
end at a deadlock. 


The day was coming to an end. 


It was the end of the day, where one didn't have to worry about 
getting sunburnt, whether it was cloudy or clear. 


Well, of course, the police investigation will continue, but the request 
to the forgetful detective, that is Ms. Kyoko, must be withdrawn at the 
end of the day—it's not like Ms. Kyoko was an omnipotent detective 
who always knows where to go and what to do. 


Solving the case in a day—was just a catchphrase, and reality doesn't 
always work out so smoothly, and furthermore, the main investigator 
here was the police agency. 


They didn't rely solely on detectives. 


Ms. Kyoko provided enough assistance to the investigation just by 
suggesting the idea of "moving/transporting in a near-death state," 
which created a sliver of light in the mysterious fatal plunge of 
Ryotaro Momoki—even if that possibility had become slim. 


As the person in charge of the scene, it can be said that the 
investigation has made enough progress, and as a police inspector, 
Officer Oniniwa could learn from her attitude—although, it did 
shatter some illusions she had about the "great detective." 


She was shown not only her diligence but also her disgraceful 
moments. 


Maybe that was something to learn from too—but if at that moment, 
Ms. 


Kyoko hadn't slipped her hand from the back net she had climbed, 
causing her memory to reset, perhaps the detective might have 
reached the truth by now, and it was deeply regrettable to think about 


that. 


Even if she was the fastest detective, if she had moments where she 
could 


"return to the starting point," it was akin to deceleration—and during 
the discussion on the bench about the outline of the incident, Ms. 
Kyoko seemed to have some kind of inspiration, didn't she? 


(What was she muttering... I'm sure it was...) 
"An honorable death..." 
"Yes?" 


Ms. Kyoko's sharp ears did not miss Officer Oniniwa's murmured 
words. 


"What did you just say, Officer Oniniwa?" 


"No, it's nothing." 


She wanted to explain that it wasn't her who said it, it was the 
detective— 


but explaining that seemed too tedious, so Officer Oniniwa decided 
not to. 


She had a sense of guilt as if she was taking advantage of someone 
with amnesia, but she nonetheless went on to say, 


"I just... something caught my attention. The phrase 'an honorable 
death..' 


I can't shake the feeling that it's central to this case." 
She explained hazily. 


It wasn't her own feeling or her own idea, so what she was saying was 
quite vague—it would be one thing to empathize with someone else 
and speak on their behalf, but to find herself speaking on behalf of the 
feelings of someone she couldn't even empathize with was quite 
another matter. 


However, forcing the conversation felt somewhat redundant—this was 
something she had already extensively debated with Ms. Kyoko after 
her memory had reset. "An honorable death" on the mound—if one 
must die anyway—whether it was staged by oneself or by someone 
else. 


They had never directly mentioned such a phrase, but that was what 
they had been discussing all along. 


So perhaps, it didn't mean much—maybe the only significance was the 
difference in the way she intonated Officer Oniniwa's name before and 
after the reset. 


"Honorable death... honorable death... honorable death..." 


Yet, Ms. Kyoko herself, unaware that the phrase had originated from 
her own thoughts, kept muttering it as if to scrutinize it in her mouth. 


"Um... Ms. Kyoko?" 
" " 
"Ms. Kyoko..." 


"Officer Oniniwa, could you wait here for me—I'm going to run back 
quickly." 


"Huh?" 

Run? 

No sooner had she said it than Ms. Kyoko took off from the spot. 
With the sprint of a track and field athlete. 


This time, without regard for her skirt, letting it flip and fly about as 
she ran. 


The other wondered what she intended to do, but as she watched Ms. 


Kyoko's figure swiftly become smaller in the distance, it seemed she 
planned to run along the shape of the ballpark—it looked like she told 


Officer Oniniwa to wait here, perhaps intending to circle around the 
outside of the stadium? Sure, it doubled as a running course, but had 
she become so restless in her quest for a tall building due to some time 
limit pressing on her, that it was causing her to panic? 


She could simply look at the maps around here, and running wouldn't 
suddenly make a building appear—but the policewoman worried she 
might fall at such a speed. 


Was it Ms. Kyoko before the reset or after who said that an athlete 
running full speed could die if they crashed into a wall? As she 
pondered this, 


"Officer Oniniwa!" 

A vigorous voice called out from behind. 
That was fast! 

Had she already completed a lap? 


"Thank you very much! With the clue you gave me, I was able to 
deduce the truth behind the case!" 


Her breath was rough, probably from running around the stadium, but 
even after accounting for that, Ms. Kyoko was very excited—her 
cheeks flushed with a delighted smile as she enthusiastically grasped 
Officer Oniniwa's hand. 


"I really can't thank you enough! You provided a wonderful clue, you 
are the best police officer! I am truly honored to have had the chance 
to work with you!" 


" " 
eee 


The guilt was overwhelming. 


It felt as if she had not just conned a person with amnesia, but also 
stolen the credit for the accomplishment—and now that Ms. Kyoko 
had even made a full lap of the stadium, explaining that she was 
practically praising herself also seemed somehow comical. 


Moreover, Ms. Kyoko should have forgotten all police officers she had 


"worked with" previously, so she couldn't take her assessment at face 
value—setting that aside. 


She deduced the truth of the case? 

Really? 

"M-Ms. Kyoko—is that true?" 

"I would never lie to you, Officer Oniniwa." 

She wished the detective would stop overestimating her. 

She didn't want to raise her own standing through such deceit. 


"So, then—you're saying you've figured out why the body of the 
veteran pitcher, Ryotaro Momoki, was found atop the mound?" 


She felt bad for pressing the issue, but considering she was a detective 
with amnesia, she had to be cautious—there was a chance she had 
misunderstood something when her memory reset. 


"Yes, all thanks to you." 
The other felt like she might die from shame. 


The exchange could be described as the epitome of letting someone 
else speak on your behalf, but before more thanks could be heaped 
upon her, Officer Oniniwa urged Ms. Kyoko to proceed—it was 
unclear how that self-clue had work, but surely it must have been 
complex and bizarre, and she wanted to avoid any misunderstanding 
due to her own lack of comprehension about the mysterious case. 


"So, from where did Mr. Ryotaro Momoki fall to the ground?" she 
asked succinctly. 


Whether the incident took place on the mound or elsewhere—she 
wanted to know from where to the ground he had fallen. 


Ultimately, the mystery of the case boiled down to that one point—if 
they could understand that, they should at least find a thread to 


follow even if they might not solve everything. 


That was what Officer Oniniwa thought, but Ms. Kyoko shook her 
finger, 


"That's not the right way to ask the question. It's unlike you." 


Setting aside how she still overestimated the policewoman—not the 
right way? Then what would be the right way to ask? 


"It's not a matter of 'from where to the ground he fell,' but rather 'from 
which ground did he fall?' That's what you should be asking." 


"From... which ground did he fall from?" 
"For instance—from here." 
Saying that, Ms. Kyoko pointed to the ground beneath her feet. 


She was standing on top of a manhole cover at the moment. 
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The issue was not the height one falls from, but rather the hardness of 
the ground they fall onto, as Ms. Kyoko both before and after losing 
her memory had said—but that too was a hypothesis mistakenly 
posed. 


Because Ryotaro Momoki didn't fall to the ground, he fell from the 
ground—once it was pointed out, it wasn't complicated or bizarre but 
overly simple, not even a blind spot left. 


It was obvious. 


In that area, abundant with nothing but flat parking lots and parks 
with nothing to obstruct, there were more than enough manholes— 
apparently, Ms. Kyoko had started running to check their number and 
positioning around the stadium. 


She moved the moment she thought of it. 
Her thoughts and actions, both too fast. 


Who could keep up with such a fast detective—no matter if one 
considered himself the best police officer, it seemed impossible. 


While the number of telephone poles was on the decline, as long as 
there are people living and active, there would be underground sewers 


manholes, that is, the entrances and exits to them. 
It was blatantly obvious—only no one was looking. 


(When you hear "suicide by jumping," you normally think of a fall 
from a high place—even if no such high place seems to be around, 
that's the assumption.) 


The hypothesis that Ryotaro Momoki, who was found "almost 
instantly dead" on the mound, had died from a fall at another location 
was correct, but what should have been searched for was not a "high 
place." 


(Rather than a blind spot—it was a logical pitfall.) A pit. 
It was too literal to even need mentioning. 


If anything, the preconception that the body was found on the mound, 
and that it was a baseball field—grounds which are normally so well- 
maintained that not even the slightest indentation is allowed—had 
hindered the investigation. 


The absolute nature of the ground was convincing enough. 


However, once those preconceptions were swept away, the truth came 
to light in an instant—it was so anticlimactic that it felt presumptuous 
to call it the truth. 


(It feels odd to say, but even without Ms. Kyoko's involvement, a 
thorough investigation would have eventually uncovered the truth— 


though the speed would have differed.) 


Of course, there were those who, like Officer Oniniwa's superiors, 
resented having to rely on a civilian detective, but the real reason Ms. 


Kyoko is so valued wasn't just for her competence and tendency to 
forget but, perhaps unexpectedly, for her specialization in "speed." It's 
because she was like an express ticket, rather than a regular one, that 
the police could maintain their dignity with her professional detective 
boundaries— 


this discretion seemed to be a factor in her favor. 


In that sense, it was Officer Oniniwa who ultimately received the hint 


when Ms. Kyoko pointed to the manhole, she almost immediately 
grasped everything. 


There was no need for a mystery-solving scene or a grand speech from 
the great detective—no need for diagrams or illustrations. All that was 
needed was to mobilize the troops for a thorough canvassing 
operation and a roller strategy of field interviews. 


Compiling the results—it took that night. 


As usual, as part of his "unscientific solo training," pitcher Ryotaro 
Momoki was running around the stadium—this was inferred from the 
running jersey he wore. 


Ms. Kyoko's sudden run around the stadium was not only for the 
practical purpose of checking the location of the manholes but also 
seemed to trace his predicted behavior. 


However, what was unexpected for both the investigation team and 
Ryotaro Momoki was that the manhole covers around the stadium had 
been stolen—a "crime of passion" by an overzealous fan. 


(It's not exactly a safe area either—) 


What would anyone do with a manhole cover? Officer Oniniwa might 
wonder, but these were the property of the stadium, bearing the 
team's emblem, making them a target for theft as "fan items"—they 
could fetch a decent price at auction, it seems. 


They were certainly "things worth stealing," so to speak. 
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Of course, there was also the chance they were stolen simply for their 
value as lumps of metal—though that was a matter for a different 


investigation. Anyway, Ryotaro Momoki fell into that gaping "hole" in 
the ground. 


An unexpected pitfall. 


Of course, it wasn't a great "height," but he fell onto concrete—the 
hardness of the ground plus his body weight. Falling into a dark place 
in the middle of the night, he wouldn't have been able to brace 
himself. 


Hence, he sustained "nearly instantly fatal" injuries. 


It could only be described as an unfortunate accident, yet it was 
something that could happen—neither mysterious nor enigmatic. 


The case became complicated when the near-death man was 
discovered by the stadium security guards who rushed over after 
hearing a scream. 


It could be said that their timing was good, but considering that the 


tragedy could have been avoided had they been present when the 
manhole cover was stolen, it was, regrettably, too late. 


Once illuminated with a flashlight, it became apparent that someone 
had fallen into the sewer and was on the verge of death—a realization 
all too clear to them, especially since they knew the man as Ryotaro 
Momoki, the veteran pitcher. 


Of course, their first thought was to call an ambulance—but as they 
descended the vertical shaft by ladder, it was immediately evident 
that it would be in vain. 


Though there was no way to verify what actually happened afterward, 
at least they thought so—and they also thought: 


"But" 


"We must not let the great Ryotaro Momoki die like this." 


Not that they seriously believed a pitcher should die on the mound— 
rather, they felt an almost obligatory sentiment that such a great 
pitcher should not meet his end in a manner that would make him a 
laughingstock: inadvertently falling into an open manhole during 
training, into the darkness below. It was easy to imagine how such a 
death would be sensationalized by the media and the heartless 
comments that would follow. 


One couldn't say that their feelings were incomprehensible. 


The theory that pitcher Ryotaro Momoki climbed the back net and fell 
was hard to swallow, not so much because there was no reason for 
him to do such a thing, but because such a manner of death was 
unfittingly comical—that was the same logic Ms. Kyoko, with her 
reset memory, would not accept. Therefore, if he did fall from the 
back net, it was natural to assume he had been pushed. 


The idea of him simply tripping over home plate and falling was out 
of the question. 


Even Officer Oniniwa, who was certainly not a baseball fan, would 
intuitively think it a mistake to hear that a veteran player died by 
falling into a manhole—a "falling death" just didn't seem right. 


That's why the discoverers sought to correct that mistake. 


Their motive was stronger than the notion of "if he's going to die 
anyway, he'd rather die on the mound,"—they were determined to 
avoid at all costs the scenario of "dying in a sewer." 


They did not seek to bestow an "honorable death." 


They endeavored to rectify an "ignoble death." 


Their thinking was reversed—it wasn't about falling to the ground, but 
falling from the ground, and the standard should not be "honor," but 
rather avoiding "ignominy." 


(It's not exactly a hint...) 
But it would surely serve as a strong motive. 
People are more driven to correct wrongs than to do right. 


In their attempt to correct a mistake, transporting the nearly dead 
Ryotaro Momoki, who was "nearly instantly dead," into the ballpark 
and laying him on the mound was something the security guards 
could have done without any obstacles if they chose to. 


By placing Ryotaro Momoki's body on the mound, a "jumping corpse 
with an unknown point of descent" had been created, but that was not 
because 


"a mystery fan, carried away by their passion, deliberately produced 
an impossible crime." It was done without considering whether it was 
possible or impossible, simply placing the pitcher in what they 
thought was the most fitting, the most suitable position. 


If anything, it was "an enactment borne out of a baseball fan's 
excessive love'—of course, it was not something to be praised. And 
when considering that calling an ambulance immediately might have 
saved him, it's natural that they should be held accountable for their 
actions. 


There was even a theory that the dying Ryotaro Momoki might have 
made such a "request" to the security guards in his fading 
consciousness, but this was denied by the guards themselves—they 
said he was already unconscious when found. 


They also carried out cover-up operations, such as moving the 
manhole cover from an inconspicuous place, and they were aware and 
in control of what they were doing. 


It was a wild judgment. They were out of their minds. 


It was a moment of madness. They were swept away by the 
atmosphere. 


They could not understand why they had done such a thing. 


Without falsification or deception, they uniformly expressed words of 
repentance—yet they also continued: 


"But at that time, it seemed like the right thing to do." 
(...Ultimately, it must be self-projection.) 


Such a manner of death must not be allowed—it is the reverse of the 
feeling, "I do not want to die like this." 


Whether the person was a great pitcher ultimately didn't matter—or 
rather, perhaps because he was a great pitcher, the clearer he could 
serve as a mirror for self-projection. 


It may have been a great nuisance to the projected Ryotaro Momoki, 
and he himself may have thought that dying anywhere was the same. 
But perhaps, to such fans, he was fortunate to be watched over on the 
mound in his final moments—no. 


This, too, was self-projection. 


It seemed like speaking on behalf of the victim's feelings, but it was 
only expressing one's own thoughts—merely imposing one's own 
desire to die surrounded by loved ones. 


What one sees in his manner of death, how one thinks about it, and 
how one interprets it, in the end, is meaningless to anyone other than 
the observer, the thinker. 


If there are those who laugh at his death in a manhole, they must be 


people who detest being laughed at to death. If there are those who 
praise his death on the mound, they must be people who desperately 
aspire to be praised—death is just death. 


Wanting to be like this or not wanting to be like that—when it comes 
down to it, it's all about oneself. 


(But what did Ms. Kyoko think about Ryotaro Momoki's fatal fall?) 
She didn't say anything about it. 


She didn't try to speak about it. 


It may be because she wasn't asked—and if asked, she would likely 
have given some sort of opinion offhandedly, but now it was too late. 


Since then, the day has faded, and dawn has broken. 
The forgetful detective had forgotten about the incident. 


Instead, she merely pointed at the manhole she had stood over and 
suggested the theory that Ryotaro Momoki must have fallen from the 
ground to the sewer below. Having made this suggestion, she seemed 
to decide that her job—today's job—was done, and then she left the 
ballpark without a fuss. 


Certainly, from that point on, it was the police's jurisdiction. 


But still, whether the fallen pitcher had moved to the mound by 
himself, or if he was carried, and if so by whom, why the manhole 
cover was off, 


whether it was stolen or under construction, and even if the 
conjecture that he fell into the manhole was correct or not—at that 
time, none of it was known. 


She withdrew without knowing. 


Showing none of the detective-like behavior of wanting to know the 
truth or solve the mystery, there was a sense of restraint—no. 


Perhaps it would be better to say a sense of resignation. 


That attitude of not needing honor or dishonor, of just doing her job, 
could be taken as a definite cleanliness, but to Officer Oniniwa, "as a 


fellow woman," it was enough to awaken a profound sense of 
emptiness. 


(To someone who forgets everything, there may be no object of 
empathy, no target for self-projection—"I" does not exist, so there is 
nothing.) To forget is not only to never accumulate—it's not just being 
unable to reach the future, it's continually lagging behind even from 
the present, which should be as absolute as the ground. It was like 
continuing to fall toward an eternal descent, toward a bottomless 
darkness. 


(As if continuing to jump off into an unknown future—never reaching 
a fitting place to die.) 


That’s why she could perform such a thorough trace without her own 
feelings involved—the “forgetful” in “forgetful detective” was thought 
to indicate the advantages of confidentiality and strict adherence to 
non-disclosure, and Officer Oniniwa believed that too. However, it 
might not be just that, but also an advantage that she could deduce 
without prejudice because she forgot, not finding herself in anything 
or anyone, forgetting the self that she would find. 


(But then, where does that leave her? If others serve as mirrors for 
oneself, but nothing is reflected—does that mean Ms. Kyoko might as 
well not exist in this world?) 


(Kyoko Okitegami's Jumping Off Corpse—Forgotten) 


Chapter 3: 


Kyoko Okitegami’s 
Strangled Corpse 


Officer Yamanobe was positively boiling over with rage for two 
reasons. 


Firstly, the frustration with the case she was currently dealing with, 
and secondly, the absurdity of having to work on this vexing case 
alongside an incomprehensible detective. She was simply seething. 


(That forgetful detective again—it’s infuriating.) Within her precinct, 
Yamanobe was a rare breed, an anti-forgetful detective faction—if you 
could call it a faction when she was the only member. 


It was just her against a whole host of indifference. 


It was taken for granted—it was an accepted norm—that the 
detective, with her all-white hair, could pop into police cases 
whenever she felt like it. 


Were they oblivious to the incredible absurdity of it? No matter how 
much the upper echelons were enamored with her, or rather, had a 
fondness for their favorite detective—it was preposterous for a private 
detective to be routinely involved in investigations like it's something 
out of a detective drama. 


Of course, from the few cases that they had worked together, 
Yamanobeknew firsthand just how capable this forgetful detective 
was. 


She was extraordinarily talented, had an excellent track record, and 
she 


couldn't deny that thanks to the "fastest detective", many cases had 
been solved in record time. 


But still, there ought to be some limits to all of this. 
Investigations should be handled by professionals. 


(Saying this makes me sound like some conservative, stuffy chief from 
a police drama—but in reality, that’s the way it should be.) If truth is 


stranger than fiction, then all the more reason to adhere strictly to the 
rules. 


So when she heard that her superior had already requested the 
services of the Okitegami Detective Agency, Yamanobe protested with 
all her might, but to no avail—it was already a done deal, and she was 
told to join Kyoko, who was already on her way to the scene. 


It was effectively an order, and in her position, Officer Yamanobe had 
no choice but to comply. For some reason, her uncomprehending 
superior seemed to think (perhaps because they were of the same 
generation and gender) that Yamanobe and the forgetful detective 
made a good team and often paired them together. 


(Who wants to be the forgetful detective's handler?) With a head full 
of complaints but nonetheless, Yamanobe headed to the scene of the 
incident—although she was a person who got angry easily, she did not 
prioritize personal emotions over professional consciousness. 


No matter how much she disliked the forgetful detective, she would 
suppress those feelings and focus on the job—the scene was in a 
certain general hospital. 


In one of its rooms. 


Ok 


Snore, snore, snore*” 
The white-haired detective was fast asleep in one of the beds. 
Glasses set aside, she seemed to slumber peacefully and contentedly. 


Wearing a cutsew shirt and checkered culottes, her legs were wrapped 
in white over-the-knee socks—it was a fashion too stylish for a 
hospital bed, bordering on the gruesome rather than admirable. 


At the very least, there was no sense of a "Sleeping Beauty"—if 
anything, it was almost brazen. 


After a deep sigh, 


“Ms. Kyoko!” 


Yamanobe shouted—her loud voice echoed within the confines of the 
not-so-large hospital room, and Ms. Kyoko opened her eyes quietly in 
response, “...” 


She woke up quick, at least. 


Then, while reaching for her glasses, she looked up at Yamanobe, who 
was standing like a guardian deity at the entrance, sat up briskly, and 
said, 


“Nice to meet you. Who might you be? And why am [ here...” 
The Forgetful Detective, Kyoko Okitegami. 
Her memory resets every time she sleeps. 


Regardless of how she spends her day, once she falls asleep and 
awakens, all events from that day are forgotten. 


She capitalizes on this "forgetfulness" to run her detective business— 


having the trait of forgetting any confidential information or private 
matters by the next day gives her an edge in maintaining 
confidentiality more assuredly than any other in her field. 


This is precisely why the National Police Agency can utilize the 
services of the forgetful detective without hesitation. 


Details of the case, evidence obtained, truths uncovered—and even 
the fact that Officer Yamanobe has worked (or rather, been made to 
work) with her on more than one occasion—all completely forgotten. 


That she would greet her with a "Nice to meet you" each time they 
met— 


it was exasperating. 


(The injustice of forgetting such significant cases we've worked on 
together—it's preposterous. ) 


Of course, Yamanobe's rational side understands that such anger is 
unreasonable, but the fact remains that she felt frustrated by the 
repeat 


"first meetings" with the forgetful detective. 
To begin with, why was she asleep? 
At the scene of the crime—just because there was a bed. 


"I am Kyoko Okitegami. 25 years old. Chief of Okitegami Detective 
Agency. Memory resets every day." 


Kyoko rolls up her sleeves and reads aloud the handwritten characters 
on her left forearm—by now, a familiar memorandum for Officer 
Yamanobe. 


Continuing, she stands on one knee on the bed and begins to pull 
down her white over-the-knee socks—a bold act that, despite being 
the same gender, would make one flustered or feel embarrassed to 
witness. 


Words were also written on her thigh. She read them aloud. 
"Currently working. Partner is Officer Yamanobe." 


Having read this, Okitegami turns to face Yamanobe and with a bow, 
she apologizes, "I apologize for the inconvenience." 


"I am the forgetful detective, Kyoko Okitegami. Officer Yamanobe, 
thank you for your support on this occasion. Please treat me well." 


",,.Sure." 


An exasperated reply escapes him—such a level of "I'm sorry" is rare 
indeed. She had not expected to be confronted with the forgetful 
detective's forgetfulness right at their meeting. 


("Currently working," yet she falls asleep on a whim.) It wasn't 
Yamanobe who had requested her, but her superior—such exchanges 
had happened countless times before, and knowing that any 
conversation they had would be forgotten the next day was 
disheartening. 


She couldn't muster the energy to engage in a spirited back-and-forth. 


"So, Officer Yamanobe. What kind of case do you need my help with 
this time? From the looks of it, this is a single room in a hospital..." 


"Um..." 


What should she do? 


It seemed that Kyoko here had completely forgotten the case briefing 
provided by her superior. 


Yamanobe briefly contemplated deceiving her, perhaps having her 
search for something trivial and sending her home, but her 
professional conscience didn't allow her for such lies. 


Kyoko Okitegami, the forgetful detective, had a cheerful demeanor 
that belied her role as a cautionary tale. On the other hand, Officer 
Yamanobe had a stern expression as she said, with measured 
indifference: 


"The bed." 


She spoke while keeping her anger at the irrational crime under 
control. 


"A patient was strangled on the bed you're lying on." 


"The victim was Souzo Shimoha, 92 years old—long-term hospitalized 
in this private room. He passed away one week ago at night, when the 
nurse came rushing in after the nurse call button was pressed." 


"I see. Well, if he was in a hospital, then one would think he'd receive 
timely medical attention—how unfortunate." 


Even as she pressed her hands together in sympathy, Kyoko didn't 
seem inclined to get off the very bed where that "pitiable" event had 
taken place. 


The detective had brazenly fallen asleep at the rendezvous point, 
which was also the crime scene; and though Yamanobe's initial 
response was anger, she then realized that lying in the bed was likely 
part of the other's usual method of tracking the movements of people 
involved in the case. 


She recreated the events by embodying the victims, the perpetrator, 
and any witnesses. 


In this case, she had laid down on the same bed, just as Souzo 
Shimoha likely had been when attacked during his sleep—she had 
never forgotten she was "currently working". 


Such overzealousness had led to her forgetting the overview of the 
case, causing Yamanobe the exasperation of having to go over things 
again... 


but, perhaps this was an opportunity to revisit a stalled investigation. 
"Ahem." 


Kyoko lay back down on the bed from her sitting position, her weight 
so light that the mattress barely sank. 


"Do continue." 


" " 
eee 


How utterly audacious... 


In Yamanobe's experience, recreating the circumstances of a death did 
not always reveal what had happened to the deceased, but it was also 
true that the forgetful detective's unconventional actions had 
sometimes led to solving cases—and so she continued explaining to 
her, even as she lay supine. 


"The murder weapon appears to have been something like a thin cord 
—it wasn't found at the scene. The culprit likely took it with them. 


Furthermore, the crime occurred in the dead of night, and we have yet 
to obtain any eyewitness testimony—and I won't beat around the 
bush, we don't have any leads." 


"I see, I see. That's why I had the honor to receive this request." 


Calling it an honor, Kyoko stayed sprawled out on the bed— 
Yamanobe felt an overwhelming urge to strangle her. Just kidding. 


"But even with the nurse call sounding and the immediate response, 
the perpetrator had already left this hospital room—it must have been 
someone quick on their feet. As the fastest detective, I can't help but 
feel a competitive spirit." 


The fastest detective declared almost boastfully, though she had 
forgotten her own title until Yamanobe reminded her just now. 


"If they responded to the nurse call, there must be a record of the 
exact time. When did the crime occur?" 


"At 2:12 a.m." 


Yamanobe was not a forgetful detective and she didn't need to consult 
her notes for such minor details—the nurse call sounded at 2:12 a.m., 
the night-duty nurse arriving at the room by 2:15 a.m. 


Despite the emergency surgery performed in an attempt to save him, 
Souzo Shimoha was pronounced dead at 2:30 a.m.—the police were 
notified just before 3:00 a.m. 


" " 
eee 


Upon hearing this, Ms. Kyoko closed her eyes—Yamanobe braced 


herself, thinking the other might fall asleep again, but it looked like 
she was simply deep in thought. 


It disgusted Yamanobe to realize that she had become so familiar with 
the forgetful detective that she could tell that much just from her 
subtle facial 


expressions—and the worst part was that Kyoko wouldn't remember 
any of this. 


".,.Do you have any suspicions?" 


"I'm sorry, but I feel like there was a slight delay in reporting the 
incident. 


I mean, if someone was strangled to death, you'd know it at a glance— 
if they had called the police as soon as they discovered the body, the 
murderer wouldn't have been able to escape—that's what I think." 


"That is because, as you said, this is a hospital, so naturally treatment 
is the top priority—it's unavoidable that the report was delayed." 


"Or perhaps the murderer was a hospital employee, and they all 
worked together to cover it up for that person." 


Suddenly bringing up a ghastly possibility... 
With a composed face. 


...Of course, it was basic in an investigation to consider all 
possibilities, and since an inpatient was found strangled to death in a 
hospital room, one could not ignore the possibility that the 
perpetrator was inside the hospital. However, Yamanobe didn't think 
it should be the first line of reasoning... 


But that's probably what the boss was talking about, though, 


"The night shift records are also intact. It seems that the alibis for the 
doctors and nurses at the time of the crime are, for the time being, 
established," 


added Officer Yamanobe. 


"Of course, it doesn't mean there's no possibility that the alibis were 
fabricated—but it seems that hospitals nowadays keep quite objective 
records to avoid being suspected of medical malpractice or negligence 
in case something happens." 


"Hmm. I see... Then, are there any other suspects under consideration? 
Perhaps the deceased's bereaved family?" 


While politely referring to them as "the bereaved family," she 
scrutinized them with a suspicious eye—this thoroughness was 
characteristic of the forgetful detective that Officer Yamanobe knew 
well. 


Whether it was family or lovers, she didn't consider such emotional 
elements at all. Officer Yamanobe often reminded himself to put 
professionalism before emotions, but he also believed that—Ms. Kyoko 
simply didn't have any emotions to begin with. 


Maybe she had forgotten what it was like to feel anything. 


Or perhaps, since she would forget everything anyway, she simply 
chose not to feel... 


(But in terms of an investigation, that's a rational thing—and it's the 
destination my principles lead to. That's why I might find it impossible 
to suppress my irritation with the forgetful detective.) Not because she 
was a civilian, or because she was a detective. 


The balance between emotion and reason. 


It was the exquisiteness of that balance that kept her on edge—and 
irritable. 


"Since there's no concrete evidence and no eyewitnesses, and if the 
surveillance cameras didn't capture anything crucial, then we'll have 
to find the motive to identify the murderer..." 


said Officer Yamanobe. 


"Of course, the family will inherit a substantial amount of inheritance 


with the victim's death—there seem to have been friends and 
acquaintances he was at odds with as well..." 


"? You seem hesitant. Money and relationships can certainly be 
unbreakable motives for murder, don't you think?" 


There was no such thing as an "unbreakable" motive for murder, but 
that was exactly what Ms. Kyoko is getting at—this was something 
Officer Yamanobe, who has handled many murder cases, would very 
much agree with. 


The problem was that... 


"But Ms. Kyoko, have you forgotten? The victim was a 92-year-old 
man who had been bedridden for a long time due to chronic illness. 
He was completely bedridden, unable to even get out of bed by 
himself..." 


"There's no need to go out of your way to kill him, right?" 
Kyoko finished Yamanobe's sentence for her. 


"So you're saying there's no need to take a risk and kill someone who's 
about to die anyway?" 


"Yes, well, that is the general idea." 


Souzo Shimoha had been told by his doctor that he didn't have long to 
live, and his demise was expected at any moment. Lately, he had often 
been in 


a state of confusion—so who would contemplate murdering such an 
old man? 


If it was for an inheritance, one could simply wait without doing 
anything, and if there was a grudge, it wouldn't be cleared by killing a 
person covered in IV drips. 


"But can you say that with absolute certainty? Maybe the perpetrator 
was pressed for immediate cash... or perhaps they hated the victim so 
much that they couldn't bear to let them die a natural death. They 
might have thought they couldn't rest until they killed the person with 
their own hands." 


"That might be so. However, none of the relatives seemed to be in 
such urgent circumstances... and it doesn't seem like the victim had 
incurred such strong resentment." 


It was ordinary, she said. 


If you live for ninety years, it's natural to have human relationships 
and conflicts, and ninety years is long enough for those to become 
insignificant. 


For Officer Yamanobe, who hadn't even lived for thirty years, this was 
still an unattainable realm—but Kyoko, undeterred and unbroken, 
brought up the next possibility. 


That's what you call a retort. 


"So, as a reason for the elder being killed, the next possibility is 
caregiver fatigue, perhaps? Or rather, the perpetrator was driven to 
the act out of desperation because they could no longer afford the 
mounting hospital and surgery bills?" 


She was becoming a little too suspicious of the family. 


At this point, it was not about dry impartial deduction or fair 
speculation, but rather it seemed as though Kyoko might harbor 
negative prejudices against the very concept of family—the family of a 
detective with amnesia. 


In all her cop work, she had never heard anything about Kyoko's 
family. 


(Could she have forgotten about her own family too?) 


"We've gotten a bit ahead of ourselves, but... Mr. Souzo Shimoha's 
family is quite wealthy. They had professional caregivers for him—so 
there was no caregiver fatigue or financial hardship." 


"He was well-off, then. That must be nice," Kyoko murmured, 
sounding truly envious. 


Her fondness for money was well-known. 


"By the way, what line of work was Mr. Souzo Shimoha in?" 


"He was a government employee... then he ventured into politics, 
became a legislator, and after retiring, a businessman. I heard he even 
dabbled in stocks after he was hospitalized." 


"The longer one lives, the more diverse the titles one accumulates. Me, 
I only have today, so I have no titles other than detective." 


Hm, Kyoko pondered, rolling onto her stomach. 
She shifted from lying on her back to a prone position. 


Nothing but relaxed. 


"If the inheritance is substantial, it is likely that some people would 
commit the crime regardless of financial hardship. Like if they wanted 
to take over the fortune before inheritance taxes increased." 


"No, the relationship between the victim and his family was quite 
good— 


they visited him frequently. And the inheritance tax has already 
increased." 


Kyoko seemed to have forgotten the latest tax information, so the 
other filled her in, to which she nodded, "Hmm. Then a donation 
made during one's lifetime is more profitable." Her understanding of 
taxes was quicker than her understanding of the case—what speed. 


"However, Officer Yamanobe. If you say that the relationship between 
the victim and his family was good, then another possibility arises. 
That is, unable to bear seeing the victim struggle with a terminal 
illness, someone wanted to ease his suffering, and so they took matters 
into their own hands. If he was going to pass away soon anyway, they 
might have felt the need to lay them to rest with their own hands— 
that could have been the motive for the crime." 


" " 
eee 


If we're talking about the fastest detective, this was a perfectly 
reasonable possibility that should have appeared sooner, but let's be 
generous and say that this was due to the proverbial drizzle-like 
exhaustive reasoning. The public does not support the unwritten rule 
that a motive based on goodness must be considered first. If one were 


to get worked up over every single one of the forgetful detective's 
words and actions, it would never end. 


"There isn't a definitive situation that proves otherwise... However, it 
was strangulation. No matter what the murder weapon was, in any 
case, the 


act of strangling to kill—it can hardly be said to be a merciful killing. 
Far from it." 


"Isn't it just." 
And so Ms. Kyoko said, lying prone. 
Her figure seemed to be merely enjoying the mattress. 


"If you're talking about euthanasia, I believe the basic idea is to 
administer medicine to induce sleep—definitely not 'strangling'. By the 
way, what is the current state of the law regarding euthanasia?" 


Yamanobe, the police inspector, didn't have a detailed grasp of it in 
response to the question, which probably stemmed from changes in 
the inheritance tax law. 


Certainly, euthanasia remained prohibited in Japan as far as she 
knew. 


"Even overseas, without the cooperation of a specialist doctor, 
euthanasia would not be feasible. Be it using drugs or machines." 


"Oh my. So there are machines for euthanasia. The advancement of 
science is truly remarkable." 


Ms. Kyoko was impressed by the strangest things. 

"Speaking of which, in judo, they say it feels good to be choked out— 
Officer Yamanobe, what do you think?" 

There was nothing to think about. 

Sure, for police officers, kendo and judo were essential subjects— 


unfortunately, Officer Yamanobe preferred kendo over judo. 


(That said... no matter what, applying a judo technique to a ninety- 
two-year-old elderly person is nothing but abuse.) It was hard to see 
any devoted motive there—and whatever it is, it's clear that some sort 
of weapon was used. 


Surely the crime wasn't committed by a judoka with bare hands. 


"Well, strictly speaking, there remains a possibility that a judoka used 
some sort of weapon." 


Ms. Kyoko was meticulous. She didn't let anything slide. 


"Perhaps the criminal selfishly thought it would be less painful to kill 
by strangulation than to continue a life in the hospital—whether it 
was a family member or a friend." 


"Either way, it's unbearable," 
Said Officer Yamanobe. 
(Damn, I've said it.) 

Just her honest opinion. 


She bitterly regretted having carelessly expressed her true thoughts in 
front of the forgetful detective—"it will be forgotten by tomorrow 
anyway" is merely a problem on the other's side. The fact that she 
exposed her true feelings to someone she disliked would remain in 
Yamanobe's memory for the future. 


"Unbearable? What is?" 


As expected, should one say. 


Ms. Kyoko picked up on such an imprudent remark from Officer 
Yamanobe—this female detective didn't miss a line that feels out of 
place. 


No matter how minutely uncomfortable it was, or even if it was 
unrelated to the case, she listened attentively and used it as material 
for her deductions. 


Pretentiously asking, "What did you just say?" 
Regarding people's true intentions, their real feelings. 


In a sense, the policewoman should learn from that greedy attitude of 
taking even such delicate things into herself as a piece of information, 
but-although she had thought so before-it was impossible. 


(I'm not that empty—I don't have space to take in other people's 
feelings and thoughts.) 


Perhaps Ms. Kyoko had that space because she lacks memories. 


While harboring such bitter thoughts, she had nevertheless spoken out 
loud, "I mean—no matter what the motive for the killing is," she said. 


Officially the other was her partner and she couldn't outright ignore 
the question—it was practically written on that pristine thigh, "Partner 
is Officer Yamanobe." 


"It's unbearable to think that someone who lived for ninety-two years 
could meet their end like this—strangled to death." 


What kind of childhood had he had? 


What kind of civil servant, what politician, what businessman—what 
brother, what younger brother, what husband, what father, what 
grandfather, what great-grandfather were they? 


The investigation of the case alone couldn't give them an 
understanding of these things. 


And indeed, Officer Yamanobe, still green behind the ears, couldn't 
possibly speak of the man's life. 


But from what she'd heard, Souzo Shimoha shouldn't have had to die 
this way. 


No, regardless of what kind of man he was. 
The idea of a nonagenarian, on the cusp of a natural death, being 


strangled—it brought an indescribable grimness, similar to when a 
young child falls victim to crime. 


It was unreasonable and should never happen. 


(I must give it my all—the investigation must not be influenced by 
this feeling; I must give it my all.) 


"Sigh." 


After hearing a person's true feelings, Ms. Kyoko replied with a 
deflated tone. 


There was no sense of hitting home, not at all. 
It's as if her words are being absorbed into a memory foam pillow. 


"But if you're going to say that, Officer Yamanobe, what kind of death 
isn't grim?" 


"Well, that would be to die naturally... without suffering," 


She said. 


Even as she spoke, she wasn't fumbling, but she felt a sense of, "Is that 
so?" 


Even if you live out your natural lifespan, as you age, something in 
your body will start to fail—the longer you live, the higher the risk of 
falling ill. 


To die without suffering, without any disabilities—it was impossible 
for anyone—even if everyone had the same conditions. 


So, dying surrounded by family and friends, holding hands, all 
regretfully bidding you farewell—was that a happy way to die? Well, 
it might be considered a happy way to die, but she felt that was what 
those others would think. 


For the person themselves, being surrounded by family and friends, 
holding hands, and moreover, being alive and well—that was 
undoubtedly the real happiness. 


The very notion of dying, no matter the circumstances, no matter the 
age—even if it's an infant—was inherently grim. There may be "happy 
lives," but there's no such thing as a "happy death." 


(...Not that this justifies the strangulation of a ninety-two-year-old.) If 
the perpetrator thought that it wouldn't be such a grave sin to kill 
because the victim was close to death anyway, then that's utterly 
unforgivable—Officer Yamanobe firmly believed this. 


Especially if they thought an elderly person weakened by age was 
"easier to kill"... 


"The fact is, he would have been easier to kill, wouldn't it." 


Kyoko Okitegami bluntly stated the obvious. 


"From what we've gathered, there was hardly any resistance offered, 
was there?" 


",,.Yes, that's correct. There were scarcely any signs of a struggle—no 
indications that he was able to scratch or grab the assailant," Officer 
Yamanobe said, showing her own fingernails, implying that no skin or 
hair of the perpetrator had been found under Souzo Shimoha's 
fingernails. 


He had been bedridden for a long time, his muscle strength had 
declined, and he had almost no grip strength left—it was not 
surprising, and without even saying it, Ms. Kyoko nodded in 
agreement, "Hmm." 


Then she turned half over on the bed and remarked, 


"It must have been difficult for him to even press the nurse call button 


perhaps if he had been able to press it sooner, help might have arrived 
in time to save him." 


She extended her hand and picked up the nurse call button, rolling it 
around in her palm as if toying with it. 


"Or maybe, it was the perpetrator who pressed the nurse call button." 
" 


...2 Ms. Kyoko, what do you mean by that speculation?" 


"It's just part of sifting through possibilities, or rather, painting over 
them, you might say." 


"Painting over?" 


"The nurse call sounded at 2:12 AM. That's the only certain fact we 
have, and it doesn't necessarily mean that the victim was the one who 
pressed this button—after all, no one witnessed the pressing of the 
button." 


The sifting through possibilities seemed a bit like nitpicking, indeed 
like painting over—well, maybe that was true. 


But what would be the meaning, the necessity, for the perpetrator to 
press the nurse call? It would just make it harder to escape as the 
night nurse would arrive promptly. 


"Perhaps the perpetrator lured the doctor and nurses to create an 
easier escape route. The plan might have been to blend in and slip 
away amidst the hospital staff who arrived en masse—" 


".,.So, you mean the perpetrator was disguised as a hospital staff 
member, wearing a white coat, and that's why no one saw them...?" 


"Not necessarily in disguise. If they were an actual doctor or nurse, it 
would have been much easier to blend in—even if their name wasn't 
on the night shift roster, their presence in the hospital wouldn't be 
abnormal." 


" " 
eee 


It seems she intended to scrutinize everyone, not just the family but 
also the hospital staff—at this rate, she might start suspecting the 
caregivers next. 


Of course, that would be correct. 
Correct, but. 


(As correct as it is—it feels surprisingly unpleasant. It's like being 
shown that achieving one's ideals or dreams is "ugly"—) 


"Ms. Kyoko. How seriously are you proposing this theory?" 


"I'm entirely serious, but I don't think it's realistic. It might work as a 
trick in a mystery novel, but considering the staff shortages, it's not 
certain that hospital staff would rush in 'en masse' in response to the 
nurse call." 


Not likely, or rather, in reality, not so many people would have shown 
up in response to the nurse call—probably just one, at most two. 


Nowhere near enough to blend into. 
Even in a white coat, one would stand out quite starkly. 
About as much as Officer Yamanobe stood out in her workplace. 


"Above all, it would have been easier to simply escape without calling 
anyone. Quietly, without any fuss." 


" " 
A trick from a detective novel, huh. 


(That's right... If it's possible to do without a trick, it shouldn't be 
used...) 


"So, should we assume that Souzo Shimoha, who was attacked, was 
the one who sounded the nurse call?" 


"Yes," 


Just when it seemed Kyoko finally gave a straightforward nod, she 
added, 


"However," to qualify her statement. 
"It doesn't mean he rang it when he was attacked." 
"What do you mean by that?" 


Is that also... 


Filling in possibilities—? 


"Due to a worsening of his condition, Mr. Shimoha might have used 


the nurse call because of pain or accidentally knocking over his IV 
stand. That could have been at 2:12 AM—then, during the three 
minutes before the nurse arrived at 2:15 AM, he was strangled." 


"So, it wasn't to call for help... I see, that would mean the time of the 
crime changes, right?" 


(Using the nurse call as the basis for the time of the crime, but 
considering it unrelated—a reasonable thought. Naturally, the crime, 
previously thought to have occurred before 2:12 AM, would now be 
after.) However, it seemed like a trivial difference. 


Would it be such a significant point of view to change the availability 
of alibis—whether the crime happened one minute before or one 
minute after 2:12 AM, was there really a big difference? 


Alibis of hospital staff would likely be clearer after the nurse call, 
during the emergency—still, it was a possibility that should be 
thoroughly explored. 


A difference of a minute or two could turn out to be significant. 


"Well, playing the Bed Detective forever won't get us started—let's 
move on to field investigation, Officer Yamanobe. Let's start with, say, 
alibi verification." 


After returning the nurse call button to its original place, Kyoko 
seemed ready to get off the bed. 


(Bed Detective is a variant of the armchair detective, right—the role of 
the detective being played by a patient actually admitted to a 
hospital.) But, would a detective just lying in bed be called a Bed 
Detective—she wondered? Well, even such a bed-bound detective was 
better than an amnesiac detective. 


"Alright." 


Kyoko grabbed the bedside rails, meant to prevent falls, and 
attempted to sit up—when suddenly, she lost her balance. 


"W-Whoooa?" 


With a very mechanical sound, the bed began to move—the mattress, 
leaving the frame including the bed guard intact, started to lift. 


Kyoko, who was trying to sit up, was tossed about by this motion. 
Despite her best efforts to maintain balance, her posture was too 
awkward, and she tumbled over in a somersault. 


As the mattress continued to transform, Kyoko, trying to curl up like a 
cat to escape, was helplessly rolled towards the back of the bed. 


"W-W-What's this? The bed suddenly started moving—" 
",..You accidentally hit the switch." 


It was hard to suppress a laugh at the obvious panic of the amnesiac 
detective, but Officer Yamanobe managed to compose herself and, 
maintaining a semblance of calm on the surface, she answered—while 
pressing a button on the control panel that had been hooked onto the 
bed guard. 


The mattress ceased its movements. 


"What kind of bed with such an uncomfortable contraption exists...? Is 
it an abs-training device?" 


"It's a care bed. It has functions to assist with sitting up or getting in 
and out of bed. Not only does it bend like this, but the entire mattress 
also vibrates to prevent bedsores—" 


"Ah, how futuristic." 


Kyoko, tapping the raised mattress as if to probe its internal 
mechanisms—futuristic? What an exaggeration. These days, a bed 
with such features was a standard provision in any sizable hospital— 
no. 


(Is she forgetting it all—forgetting the scientific advances, the 
changing of technologies, the "standards" of each era?) It's not just the 
cases she forgot. 


Trends and fads were also subject to her forgetfulness. 
",,.I'll reset it now." 


Caught by a sense of awkward obligation, Officer Yamanobe operated 
the panel—the bent mattress returned to its original flat form. 


"I see, I see. So this is how it's structured—quite intriguing." 


As she spoke, Kyoko got on all fours on the bed and moved around in 
the confined space—literally confined, yet her interest had completely 
shifted from the case to the bed. 


"Um, Ms. Kyoko... I was thinking of heading to the nurse center for 
inquiries, would that be alright?" 


"Oh, yes. My apologies for showing you such a blunder." 


She apologized. 
Bringing with it, a growing sense of awkwardness. 


Despite no such intention, the policewoman felt as if she was mocking 
someone left behind by the digital divide, someone out of step with 
the times—though it wasn't Kyoko's fault for being behind the times. 


",,.About what we were discussing earlier." 


That awkwardness had slipped through Officer Yamanobe's 
professional restraint. 


It prompted her to express her suppressed emotions. 


She felt compelled to answer that question more properly—with 
sincerity. 


"What were we discussing earlier?" 


"That's right—the matter of what constitutes a good death. Indeed, 
any manner of death might be unavoidably grim, once it comes to 
pass—but for me, at least, I'd prefer to die in a way that doesn't cause 
grief to those around me." 


If one must die, it's natural to wish for an easy death, or one with little 
pain and suffering—but still. 


She would rather be surrounded by family and friends, holding hands, 
and being mourned as she passed away—to lessen the pain and 
suffering of everyone she left behind, even if only by a little. 


At the very end, she wanted to wish for others' happiness. 


Even if it wasn't truly happiness—death being just death. 


If everyone could think of it as a happy death—it would be the best 
possible conclusion to life. 


"What did you just say?" 

"Eh?" 

Eh? 

At this timing, that line? Deliberately, and yet again? 
"What did you just say, Officer Yamanobe?" 

"What did I say...?" 

She had intended to say something meaningful. 


On reflection, it was an embarrassing level of frankness that she had 
voiced. 


"The conclusion of life—did you say that, Officer Yamanobe? The 
conclusion, or how it ends?" 


"Eh... Yes, I did say that." 
Was she concerned about the expression? 


Ah, did "the conclusion" evoke "strangulation," and she meant to say 
that it's inconsiderate—it felt like she had been caught nitpicking, but 
now that it was pointed out, she could concede to that. 


Trying to dispel the awkwardness with a revelation of her true 
feelings, Officer Yamanobe only felt more discomfort—she was 
thoroughly sick of it, but in reply, 


"Nice pass," 


Kyoko said, turning her palm toward the other—apparently seeking a 
high five, though it made little sense. 


The other had no choice but to respond, despite not understanding. 


A deflated sound ensued—as Kyoko received the gesture, she smiled 
brightly and said, 


"Case closed." 

"W-What?" 

The fastest detective. 

Within an hour of the scheduled meeting time—no, without even 


stepping off the bed she had just woken up in, Kyoko Okitegami 
declared so. 
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"There is no culprit. The truth is that Souzo Shimoha committed 
suicide." 


Kyoko, it seems, intended to deliver the conclusion right there on the 
bed, without any unnecessary formalities and at her usual rapid pace. 


In fact, she started with the "truth." 
It was so blunt that it took a moment to register. 
No culprit? Suicide? 


"It's a suicide stemming from a difficult and prolonged battle with 
illness—even in this era, it's not an uncommon story, is it?" 


She spoke as if she had time-slipped from the past... No, indeed, it's 
not uncommon. Rather, one could say it's on the rise precisely because 
of advancements in medicine. 


Just like murders due to caregiver fatigue or for inheritance, it's not 
an uncommon way to die—a grim death. Not uncommon, yet perhaps 
the most difficult for people to accept. 


The suicide of an elderly person. 


It is a social issue, but for many, it is the kind of social issue they 
would rather turn their eyes away from. The mere thought of it is 
abhorrent, and thus, it was completely outside of imagination. 


The forgetful detective, who stated such a hypothesis with an 
unperturbed face—in fact, while still smiling—appeared to be a 
heartless and merciless individual. 


"It's not a hypothesis. It's the truth," said Ms. Kyoko, with a smile still 
on her face. 


Her voice was gentle. 


"I knew the truth of this case from the very beginning." 


Why lie? 


Clearly, she had just been formulating her deductions based on Officer 
Yamanobe's statement— 


("The way to conclude life'—she didn't take the phrase metaphorically 
as referring to a strangulated body but took it quite literally?) 


He decided the curtain call of his own life. 


Sure, what Officer Yamanobe had talked about was along those lines, 
but declaring such a decision, or a will like that, and actually carrying 
out the decided "way to conclude" are entirely different in meaning. 


One would feel a reflexive, intuitive denial towards this. 
(Emotionally—) 


Blowing away professional consciousness and reason, one would want 
to shut their ears to the words of the forgetful detective—the only 
reason for not doing so was due to past experiences. 


Because whenever Ms. Kyoko referred to her deductions as "the truth," 


there had never been a time when it wasn't the truth—even though 
she may lie about "when she knew" she was someone who clearly 
stated "I don't know" when she didn't. 


("The way to conclude life'"—) 
A strangulated body. 


Officer Yamanobe's brain went into overdrive, searching for material 
to find material to arm herself with to support his physiological 
aversion— 


but she found it sooner than he expected. If she had looked for it with 
the eyes of a police officer, calmly without being ruthless, she would 
have found it much quicker, it was a clear 'fact'—emotions were 
getting in the way of speed. 


"Ms. Kyoko. I do think that a patient suffering from an illness might 


harbor feelings of wanting to end their own life—I don't think of 
denying the feelings of wanting to commit suicide." 


The desire to die is not a sign of weakness or wrongdoing—treating 
suicidal thoughts as if they are some immoral sentiment is wrong. 


It's natural to want to die when something unpleasant happens— 
what's wrong with not wanting to live because it's painful? 


It's not unhealthy. 


The problem is what it means to act on those feelings, and in this case, 
the feasibility should be examined. 


"Indeed, Mr. Souzo Shimoha was in a state of prolonged 
hospitalization and bedridden—unable to get up or get out of bed by 
himself, his muscles had atrophied to the point of losing even his grip 
strength. How do you say such a person could have committed 
suicide?" 


Even if he wanted to "conclude" his life, he had no means to do so—in 
the midst of suffering, wanting to die but unable to die. It's more like 
being kept alive rather than living—a grim tale and also a societal 
issue we face today. 


"Even if he wanted to use the curtain rail to hang himself, the victim 
couldn't even stand up—besides, if it was suicide, what was the 
weapon, and where did it go?" 


Furthermore, a hanging death and a strangulation death are entirely 
different things—Officer Yamanobe started to say, but then she 
noticed that Ms. Kyoko was looking elsewhere. 


She was glancing around the hospital room. 


The policewoman thought, why wasn't she listening to that passionate 
plea, but then again, such a passionate plea might not be worth 
listening to. 


Debating the difference between hanging and strangulation with a 
detective, what kind of third-rate role is that? 


Clearing her throat with a cough, 
"Ms. Kyoko, are you looking for something?" 
She asked calmly. 


"No, it's like preaching to the deaf—or rather, seeing is believing, I 
thought, and so I should demonstrate it in practice." 


She almost felt like she was being insulted, but she decided to let it go 
in one ear and out the other—anyway, stay calm. 


"Looking for something that could be substituted for a weapon—well, 
will this do?" 


Saying so, Ms. Kyoko drew her legs toward her body and smoothly 
slipped off her over-knee socks—both of them. 


Once again, the phrase "Partner is Officer Yamanobe" came into view, 
and those words seemed to calm her down—right, the forgetful 
detective wasn't her enemy. 


By the way, on the opposite foot, written in the same handwriting 
was, 


"I'm sleepy today, so even if there's a bed at the scene, don't lie down 
carelessly!" Apparently, memos didn't always come in handy. 


Nevertheless, Ms. Kyoko tied the left and right over-knee socks 
together, pulling them tight to make one long string—because they 
were elastic, they stretched to a considerable length. 


"...Ms. Kyoko, are you suggesting the weapon was a pair of women's 
over-knee socks?" 


Certainly, nurses working in hospitals often wear such white 
stockings. 


(Can't we go get some?) 
Such was the contemplation of Officer Yamanobe, but Ms. Kyoko said, 


"No, these are just a substitute." 


"The elasticity is somewhat similar, though—well then." 


Ms. Kyoko, as if to test their strength, pulled the over-knee socks taut, 
ready to put the adage "seeing is believing" into action. 


",..Is there anything I can help with?" 
"No, it's a simple experiment." 


She initially demurred modestly, but then looking at Officer 
Yamanobe's legs, Ms. Kyoko asked, "I would like a bit more length, so 
may I borrow the garter stockings you are wearing, Officer 
Yamanobe? Just one side will do." 


Her manner was gentle, but she was making quite a request—standing 
there, feeling awkward, Officer Yamanobe regretted saying too much 
out of social nicety and couldn't refuse when told it was for the 
investigation. 


This wasn't the time to stumble in the investigation, and so, she 
reached under her skirt to unhook and take off the right stocking. 


"Thank you." 


Ms. Kyoko then took the black stocking she received and connected it 
to the white over-knee socks—just as planned, it became quite 
lengthy. 


(The length of three women's legs... around a meter and a half, 
perhaps?) 


"Now let's begin the experiment. If it goes well, as a consolation—" 


While speaking, Ms. Kyoko wound the long string made of the three 
socks around her slender neck like a scarf—a somewhat perverse 
picture indeed. 


It felt disrespectful, in a way. 
"Are you going to tie the long socks to the curtain rail?" 


Officer Yamanobe, perhaps out of a sense of inexplicable guilt, became 
talkative again, but she couldn't imagine that the curtain rail 
surrounding the bed had the strength to support a human's weight, 


even if he had lost some muscle and weight... 
"It's not the curtain rail. What I'm going to tie it to is the bed frame." 


Ms. Kyoko quickly tied the end of the connected socks—on the side of 
Officer Yamanobe's garter stocking—to the left side of the bed. 


(Hmm...? It's like hanging yourself from a doorknob... But even 
though it's not always necessary to have height for hanging, if it's tied 
lower than the body, surely—) 


As she stood perplexed, Kyoko proceeded to do the same thing on the 
opposite side of the bed. In other words, she tied the other end of the 
connected socks to the right side of the bed frame, ensuring it was 
symmetrical. 


"AhI" 
She wasn't that obtuse. 


Presented with the completed figure, she understood what Miss Kyoko 
intended to do—what Souzo Shimoha had done a week prior. Officer 
Yamanobe grasped the plan. 


"So, if I press the switch on this control panel—" 


"Stop, stop, stop!" 
She halted with all her might. 


No matter the experiment, replicating it to such an extent was way 
over the top. Even the family tradition of crime scene reenactments 
went too far if it got to this point. 


"I understand, I get it! You want to press the switch on the control 
panel in that state, move the bed like before, right? If you start it, the 
mattress will lift up to about forty-five degrees—so then the upper half 
of your body lying down will rise, but since the ends of the socks tied 
around your neck are fixed to the bed frame, that would strangle you, 
wouldn't it!?" 


"There's no need to explain so fast..." 


"You sure are quick, Inspector," said Kyoko Okitegami, with a look of 


incredulity, but it was the other who was astonished—they had 
overlooked such a seemingly innocuous item as socks, but what a 
dangerous trick this was. 


"No worries, it's perfectly safe. That's why I was so forward as to 
borrow a pair of thigh-highs from you and made sure they were long 
enough. 


Considering their elasticity, the worst-case scenario is that I might 
pass out momentarily." 


She was tempted to ask the girl what would happen if she lost 
consciousness even for an instant, but she swallowed the question— 
that's not what she should be asking, not there. 


",,. Understood, I have no objections. Indeed, even a bedridden patient 
could easily commit suicide with the press of a switch like this, 
without much movement. But..." 


What is hard to accept is the sheer horror of the fact that he used the 
toolkit of a care bed as if it were a euthanasia machine—Ms. Kyoko 
had called the euthanasia machine 'scientific progress' and the care 
bed 'the future'— 


but to think of socks as something that tied them together, it was 
completely out of the question. 


No, normally, one wouldn't even think to connect things with socks. 


(Is it the actual event that is horrifying, or is it the way that Ms. 
Kyoko can think in such a way that connects the two?) 


"Of course, whether you use the bed or activate it with a switch, the 
phenomenon itself is strangulation. It's not as free from suffering as 
the euthanasia machines you mentioned—but for someone bedridden 
with almost no muscle strength, there might have been no other way. 
The ‘time of the crime' being in the middle of the night at two o'clock 
suggests that it took that long to set up the mechanism after going to 
bed." 


"Eh? That means..." 


She was about to say that's too long, but then she reconsidered—it 


took the victim that long just to tie both ends to the frame. 
For Souzo Shimoha, whose strength and grip had weakened. 
It took hours for just that simple task. 

" " 

It was never a simple method of suicide— it was grueling. 
A last resort, a decision made in extreme distress. 


A life-ending act. 


(What must it feel like to prepare for hours to take one's own life—) 
"What was the actual murder weapon? It wasn't a sock, was it?" 


"Yes. This is merely a substitute—Souzo Shimoha had no means to 
obtain socks. It's presumed that all the necessary tools were already at 
hand— 


meaning" 
Kyoko Okitegami pointed to the side of the bed as she spoke. 
Certainly, there was nothing where she pointed. 


However, if one looked with common sense, the things that are 
usually found by the bedside in a hospital room are predictable— 
Souzo Shimoha must have had the same thing by his side when he 
was hospitalized. 


"Drips..." 


Earlier, it seemed that Ms. Kyoko had been looking around the room, 
presumably searching for their absence. 


"The murder weapon is a drip tube...?" 


"That's about the only string-like object within reach—its elasticity 
and strength should be sufficient." 


The thought of using a nursing bed or a therapeutic drip tube as a tool 
to end a life is repugnant—yet, if that was the desperate idea a patient 


in constant suffering clang to, it might be somewhat understandable. 


(But this forgetful detective... thinking of that just by rolling around 
on the bed—what kind of barren nerves must one have?) Could 
thinking such things not make one feel sick—or does one avoid self- 
loathing for considering such unethical things? 


"Do you have any other questions, Officer Yamanobe?" 


"...The drip tube that was used was collected, and the bed was 
returned to its original state by someone affiliated with the hospital, 
correct? They used the nursing bed and medical equipment to conceal 
the fact that a patient had committed suicide..." 


It had nothing to do with medical malpractice or other misfortunes, 
yet it is clear that society would condemn it. The hospital may face 
unfounded criticism for bed safety issues or for leaving dangerous 
tubes within reach. 


(Or perhaps, they felt there was "cause"—not a sense of responsibility, 
but guilt.) 


That was why. 
That was why they covered it up. 


Certainly, they must have applied any and all life-saving treatments— 
but on the other hand, they cleaned up the tools used for suicide. 


It was strictly a cover-up, not a set-up, and there was never any 
intention to make the suicide look like a murder—but as a result, a 
strangulation victim with an unknown perpetrator was found on a flat 
bed. 


(The delay in the report time...that was what Ms. Kyoko was initially 
concerned about.) 


If that was the case, the claim "I knew it from the beginning" might 
not be entirely false—yet, on the other hand, the amnesiac detective 
ultimately seemed to understand nothing. 


Officer Yamanobe thought it was wrong to blame the hospital for the 
suicide itself—and more so, she knows it was unreasonable to blame 
the 


amnesiac detective for unveiling the truth, yet she couldn't help but 
feel a rising emotion she cannot suppress. 


"It's disheartening." 


Wanting to die in a way that the people she left behind will be happy 


she hate the shallowness of the way she herself thought, saying that 
this was the way she'd rather go. 


Those were mere platitudes. 
The reality of death is so much more intense—and persistent. 
It is utterly one's own until the very end. 


"In a body that can barely move, in a consciousness that blurs day by 
day, to conceive a way to die by grasping at a slender thread, to 
devise it under limited conditions, and to execute it over many hours 
—is there such a way to conclude a life?" 


"It's not that I don't find it disheartening," 


Ms. Kyoko said, maintaining her unchanged tone to the dispirited 
Officer Yamanobe. 


"But it's not just about being disheartening. You may have forgotten, 
Officer Yamanobe," 


"Forgotten?" 


The last thing Officer Yamanobe expected was to be accused of 
forgetfulness by the amnesiac detective. 


(What is it that I have forgotten?) 


"It's about who pressed the nurse call button—that's the issue. You 
dodged that discussion, didn't you?" 


"Ah... yes, I dodged it." 


It's not so much that we dodged it, but rather that Ms. Kyoko was 
unilaterally coming up with all sorts of hypotheses—so, in the end, all 
of those were just possibilities that needed to be painted over. 


If there was no perpetrator, the one who pressed the nurse call was 
the suicide victim himself, Souzo Shimoha—huh? 


No, wait a minute? 


If it was suicide, then why did he press the nurse call? That's what 
brought the night-shift nurse running and led to the cover-up, 
complicating matters— 


"I don't understand, Ms. Kyoko. Are you saying someone else pressed 
the nurse call? Someone completely unrelated to the case—a third 


party?" 


"No. He pressed the control panel, activated the bed, and only after his 
throat was constricted by the drip tube, after he could no longer 
breathe, after he attempted to end his life, that's when he pressed the 
nurse call button." 


Ms. Kyoko said this ever so calmly, dispassionately. 
Or perhaps, she spoke with a persuasive intent. 


"While pressing the nurse call button, with his other hand, he might 
have been trying to stop the bed's movement as well—though it seems 
that didn't go very well, looking at the outcome." 


"Eh... so, you mean to say that Shimoha Souzo tried to stop his 
suicide? 


That he had second thoughts midway through..." 

"He had second thoughts and tried to continue living." 
At the very last moment, he did. 

He didn't want to die anymore. 


Saying this, Ms. Kyoko began to unwind the sock wrapped around her 
neck. 


"Having lived for ninety-two years, and yet, at the very end, he 
desired to live—it makes me think that it's not such a bad way to die, 
to throw away all the preparations made for suicide, the contraptions 
painstakingly set up over hours, and to die truly wanting more life." 


She put on the unwound sock again. 


And finally, she got off the bed—and extended her right hand toward 
Officer Yamanobe. 


"As if it wasn't bad enough for me to forget you, the emotional and 
expressive person I got to know like this today, thinking, 'I don't want 


to forget you’. 
(Ah, really, truly—) 
This is what she says so nonchalantly at parting. 


Time and again, the forgetful detective concludes her work with a 
temporary partner like this. 


Showing a glimpse of such human-like simplicity, and yet, still, she 
will forget about me without any trouble. 


(That's why I—dislike Ms. Kyoko so much.) 


(Kyoko Okitegami's Strangulated Corpse—Forgotten) 


Chapter 4: 


Kyoko Okitegami’s 
Drowned Corpse 


After wrapping things up and leaving that case behind her, Officer 


Hatoba was planning to resign from her job as a police officer. She’d 
already even written out a letter of resignation, carefully tucking it 
away in the inside pocket of her jacket. It was an absolute carbon 
copy of those “model” 


resignation templates with repetitive boilerplate language, basically 
making it no different from not writing a letter in the first place. 


When it comes down to it, a letter of resignation is still a resignation 
letter, no matter how it looks. 


“Resigned due to personal life circumstances.” 


(But that isn't a lie—after all, my reason for quitting, “getting 
married,” is nothing but a personal life circumstance.) 


A more festive way of putting it would be a retirement party to 
celebrate a marriage. 


She didn't know whether civil servants talk about retirement in 
celebration of marriage, but even if they could, she couldn't write that 
down—as Officer Hatoba, who had never hesitated to say, "My lover is 
my job, and I am an enforcer of law and justice for life," it didn't 
matter how clichéd or lacking in originality it was, "due to personal 
life circumstance" was all she could write. 


(The truth is, I’ve actually been secretly dating a guy from outside the 
industry for years, and I quit the job as a precondition to walking 
down the aisle—like I could ever say that.) 


The choice was between marriage or work. 


Never in her wildest dreams did she think that life would throw such 
an ordinary, run-of-the-mill, old-fashioned kind of trouble her way. 


It was quite unexpected, to say the least, but the man, an ordinary 
citizen, seemed to have always felt this way—his insistence on her 
quitting was not because he wanted her to stay at home, but because 
he wanted her to quit the dangerous job of being a detective. He 
thought I should find a more typical job to work at. 


The truth is, given the nature of her job where enemies are unknown, 
quitting now could be said to be more dangerous, but she could 


understand how her future husband felt, and in fact, she was 
beginning to feel she wasn't quite cut out to be an enforcer of law and 
justice. 


She didn't have the same passion for the job as she used to. 


The job she had once admired had chipped away at her fantasies and 
ideals. 


It didn't matter if she was misunderstood or misconstrued by others. In 
all honesty, when her boyfriend shared his concerns with her, instead 
of feeling resistant, she was more inclined to think, "Perhaps it is 
time." 


Looking back on her performance over the years, she had to conclude 
that the title of police officer and inspector didn't quite suit her—they 
were beyond her station. 


No one knew who might hold a grudge against her, so quitting the 
police might be more dangerous—but in the case of Officer Hatoba, 
who couldn't really say she had done much work, perhaps that 
concern was unnecessary. 


So, she just pretended to worry about keeping up appearances, but the 
next day, she bought a book called "The Adult's Book of Standard 
Phrases"— 


wondering at the same time whether this was really a book that adults 
needed. 


But even if she wasn't suited for the job and couldn't say she had done 
it well, she didn't lack affection for the social role of a police officer, 
which she had aspired to on her own—when it came time to quit, she 
felt a certain loneliness and found it difficult to broach the subject. 
She wondered if there was anyone who would ask her to stay (but no 
one came to mind). 


(That's why.) 


That's why she decided to make the next investigation her last as a 
standard. 


Officer Hatoba's last case—though without the sort of achievements to 


be pretentious about it, once the case was solved, she resolved to take 
it as a good opportunity to submit her resignation. 


From the perspective of her superiors, whose formations would be 
disrupted, it was less an opportunity and more of a calamity, but since 
she had vowed as much in front of her boyfriend's parents, there was 
no turning back—so, in a way, it was in bad taste, but she found 
herself wishing to be involved in the case for a little longer, or 
something to that effect. 


(I suppose if I can't even resolve the last case myself, I really wasn't 
cut out for the police force...) 


However, of course, it wasn't that she had any cunning plan to 
deliberately prolong the resolution of the case, just to remain in her 
current position for one more day. Such a notion was far off the mark 
—instead, by decree 


from the upper echelons, an assignment was just now given to that 
forgetful detective. 


None other than the Forgetful Detective herself. 


This meant that, far from dragging on, the case would likely be 
resolved today in a rapid development—in which case, starting 
tomorrow, Officer Hatoba would no longer be an inspector. 


It was an abrupt and dramatic turn of events. 
(The fastest detective...) 


To think the fastest detective would bite into the case she had decided 
would be her last, it felt almost as if she was being punished. Yet, it 
seemed like a twist of fate. 


(After all, the Forgetful Detective was the one who solved "Officer 
Hatoba’s first case"...) 


Now might be the right time to directly confront her with the 
questions she had harbored since that time. 


To the Forgetful Detective, who seemed to have no association with 
something like a resignation letter, who seemed to personify her 
occupation as her very proof of self. 


(That said, maybe she’d already forgotten that she’d even met me 
when I was a rookie.) 


"I've completely forgotten. Nice to meet you, I'm Kyoko Okitegami. My 
memory resets every day." 


With this frank and breezy greeting, the forgetful detective Kyoko 
appeared at the scene of the crime, by the pond located at the center 
of the city park—she was dressed in a floral-patterned one-piece dress 
and a blue cardigan. Her socks barely reached her ankles and her 
platform shoes were a slightly deep shade. 


It was certainly eye-catching; though she was wearing a mishmash of 
different colors, somehow or other they all worked together on her. 
But her signature, perhaps, was that shoulder-length white hair that 
pulled together the array of colors across her body. 


"I'm Hatoba. Thank you in advance... It's nice to meet you." 
The Forgetful Detective. 
Kyoko Okitegami, chief of the Okitegami Detective Agency. 


True to her own claims, her memory is lost after a day—her memories 
would be gone the moment she fell asleep—any cases she may have 
solved, any mysteries she may have encountered, any conclusions she 
may have derived, they would simply not carry over the following 
day. 


Of course, there was no person better qualified than Kyoko to 
completely satisfy the primary requirements of a detective—upholding 
strict confidentiality—under these circumstances. Naturally, this was 
provided that her deduction and investigation abilities were also top- 
notch. 


(Indeed, there's a reason why a public agency would entrust her with 
resolving cases—when we first met, it certainly took me by surprise...) 


"So it's Officer Hatoba, then. Alright, I’ve got you now.” 


The forgetful detective smiled as she said this—even as a woman, one 
could not help but be captivated by her beautiful smile, however 
empty of substance it may be when one considers the fact that she will 
simply forget all this when tomorrow comes. 


“Then, let’s cut to the quick and get to work without further ado. 


I will provide full support, so Officer Hatoba, please explain the 
outline of the case—it was a murder, wasn't it?" 


To suggest that a murder case should be handled "swiftly" seemed 
almost as insensitive as Officer Hatoba's intent to use this case as a 
benchmark for her retirement. But to the fastest detective, there might 
not be such a thing as time to silently pray for the victim—perhaps 
her principle is that solving the case as quickly as possible is the best 
memorial for the victim. 


Regardless, being thus urged, Officer Hatoba couldn't refrain from 
explaining—not that she lacked a sense of professional duty and 
would dare to withhold details to delay the case's resolution. 


Even though she was on the verge of quitting. 


Officer Hatoba turned back toward the pond—until the arranged 
meeting time with Miss Kyoko, she had been pondering on her own. 


“A few days ago, a dead body was discovered inside this pond—the 
body of an adult woman who had gone missing.” 


"Hmm. A water corpse?" 


“That’s right. Even though the body was female, it was in such a poor 
state that at a glance, it was impossible to tell whether it was male or 
female.” 


Officer Hatoba, although not having abundant field experience, has 
seen various dead bodies since joining the police force—more than the 
average person. Still, the worst of them were water corpses. 


Bloated, with no trace of their appearance in life. 
So ghastly that it was unbearable to even look at the photographs. 


She knew it wasn't right to compare deaths or, more so, human 


corpses, yet her last job assignment turned out to be something so 
gruesome she wanted to look away. 


Kyoko seemed to understand. “I see. In that case, you want me, the 
forgetful detective, to identify the corpse, to see who it is, is that 
correct?” 


“No, the identity has already been confirmed.” 


Officer Hatoba hurriedly corrected the overeager fastest detective—no 
matter how unrecognizable a water corpse might be, modern forensic 
science leaves little to anonymity. 


Or rather, the body was clothed, and the victim's wallet was in the 
pocket—complete with a driver's license and an id card. 


In other words, it would be fair to say that most of the victim's 
personal information had been revealed—although the mobile phone 
was indeed ruined, the forensics team had promptly recovered and 
displayed the data. 


"Ah, is that so." 
Miss Kyoko nodded as if deflated. 


"My apologies for jumping the gun. Then, may I ask for the victim's 
name, which was determined without the need for a detective's 
work?" 


"Nifu Kaseki... that's the name, yes." 
Officer Hatoba replied while looking at her notebook. 


Even though she wasn't a forgetful detective, the inspector wasn't that 
confident in her memory—she intended to remember at least the 
victim's full name, yet wanted to ensure the accuracy of the 
information. 


(Maybe there's a desire to do this last job thoroughly.) With that self- 
analysis put aside for a moment, Officer Hatoba continued her 
explanation. 


"In the middle of this pond, the body of Ms. Kaseki was found floating 
by a couple on a boat—they immediately called 110." 


"Drowned to death?" 


"No, there were no signs of drowning. It seems that the victim was 
killed and then submerged in this pond." 


"I see. So, this forgetful detective should pursue the mysterious cause 
of the victim's death, correct?" 


"That's incorrect." 


Again, Officer Hatoba had to restrain Kyoko, who had jumped the gun 


controlling the fastest detective was quite a challenge. If she recalled, 
it was the same with the first case. 


Not that it mattered, since Kyoko has forgotten that case as well. 
"The cause of death has already been established." 


"The cause of death too?" 


Kyoko staggered as if she had false-started in a track meet. Perhaps 
she felt embarrassed. 


"There was a strong blow to the head—the direct cause of death, 
therefore, was blunt force trauma." 


"So, the perpetrator struck the victim's head and then threw her into 
this pond—hmm." 


With that, Kyoko surveyed the pond from right to left. 


This pond, usually a cheerful place filled with boating families and 
couples, was currently closed off since the discovery of the body, with 
only birds visible on the water. 


"Hmm?" 
"Do you have any questions?" 


The policewoman asked Kyoko, who was tilting her head and shaking 
her white hair, but she simply straightened her neck in response. 


"No " 


"Just to clarify, this forgetful detective needs to find the perpetrator 
who bludgeoned and killed Ms. Nifu Kaseki, the water corpse that was 
discovered. I see, as a detective, it's a very standard job." 


It was somewhat painful to deny Kyoko's conclusion for the third time, 
but she had no choice but to say, "However, that's also incorrect." 


"We already have a suspect in mind. It's the victim's lover who lives 
near this park." 


Kyoko turned to her with a slightly fed-up expression—there was 
nothing she can do about feeling accused, she couldn't falsify the 
details of the assignment. 


"T don't understand the motive." 


"The motive is clear. It appears there was a serious complication with 
their breakup, so perhaps 'ex-lover' is the more appropriate term. 
Threatening emails were found on the victim's recovered mobile 
phone, and the suspect had frequently voiced their intention to kill the 
victim to others around them." 


"Aha, then it comes down to the alibi, doesn't it? Checking the alibi." 


"According to the estimated time of death determined from the 
contents of the victim's stomach, the suspect has no alibi whatsoever. 
On the contrary, they were off work using a feigned illness during a 
time they would normally be working." 


",..Do we know what the weapon is? The wound has a peculiar shape, 
and on top of that, it's a water corpse..." 


"The weapon is a kanamuchi, a metal hammer. The wound was very 
ordinary, so much so that it could be discerned even on a water 
corpse." 


The forgetful detective held her head in her hands. 


Then, shaking her head slowly and trembling, she said quite sullenly, 
"So, what must this forgetful detective do to be considered as having 
worked?" 


"Please give me work. I want to work. Work. Work. Work." 


" " 
eee 


She was a severe workaholic. 


This contrasted starkly with Officer Hatoba, who was contemplating 
quitting her job—what drove her so intensely? 


Among detectives, there are those who seem to stake their lives on 
solving the mysteries of criminal cases, but detectives with such 
difficult personalities rarely get assignments from the police. 


Kyoko didn't like mysteries; she liked work—but what standard that 
attitude was based on remained, for Officer Hatoba, an unsolvable 


mystery. 
Ever since they first worked together. 
"If there's no work, then I might as well go home." 


"Wait, please. There is work. I have prepared a job that I hope will 
satisfy you." 


Officer Hatoba hurried around to stop Kyoko, who was about to turn 
on her heels without jesting—though she said it as if to offer 
hospitality, it wasn't something she had prepared herself. 


"Are you sure?" 


Kyoko looked at her doubtfully, as if to verify the testimony of an 
unreliable witness—"Are you sure?" she asked, and although it was a 
difficult question to answer, it was certainly a challenging aspect of 
the investigation. 


"The problem is—the depth of the water." 


Officer Hatoba said, pointing to the part of the pond where the body 
was found—toward the middle. 


"This pond, at its deepest, is no more than one and a half meters. It's 


not a natural pond but one that was artificially made—" 


"And it would not be considered appropriate as a place to dispose of a 
body." 


She said preemptively—as if to suggest that no matter how far off the 
mark predictions might go, she would never falter from her stance as 
the fastest detective. Had God forgotten to put brakes on her? 


No, perhaps she had already noticed it when she tilted her head and 
muttered, "Hmm?" earlier. 


"It seems likely to be discovered quickly. Even if it doesn't float to the 
surface, with the water being so clear, there's a chance that the body 
could be spotted even while submerged." 


"Yes... the water quality can't exactly be described as clear, but if a 
human body were lying on the bottom, it seems likely that it would be 
spotted, right?" 


Whether it could actually be spotted was another matter, but from the 
perspective of someone dumping a body, it would certainly be an 
unnerving location. If it were a secluded pond deep in the mountains, 
it might be different, but this was the middle of a city park—indeed, 
the body had been discovered by a couple. 


"Moreover, according to the conversation earlier, the suspect lives in 
the vicinity—dumping a murdered body so close to one's own home 
seems a bit far-fetched." 


"That's the point—it's precisely that aspect that's proving to be a 
stumbling block in solidifying the suspicion." 


Of course, there was enough circumstantial evidence at this point to 
get a warrant. However, to maintain the trial, the higher-ups would 
like to clear up this doubt before proceeding with an arrest—it seemed 
that was their way of thinking. 


Well, in an era of transparency and accountability, where coercing 
confessions in interrogation rooms were frowned upon, a cautious 
approach to handling cases was understandable. Officer Hatoba 

agreed with this cautious approach, and if it meant prolonging the 
time it took to resolve the case, it also meant she could remain an 


inspector for that much longer. As a responsible officer, she had no 
reason to object, but she hadn't anticipated that the higher-ups would 
call in the forgetful detective. 


It was a foregone conclusion that the case would be resolved much 
quicker than usual—of course, this was predicated on the assumption 
that Kyoko would demonstrate her exceptional deductive skills to 
solve the mystery. 


"Why did the suspect sink the murdered body in this pond—or, to 
rephrase, why did the victim end up submerged in this pond? Is that 
what this forgetful detective should be looking for?" 


As if resetting from the earlier misdirection, Kyoko said this with a 
smile returning to her face. 


"Understood. Let's solve this, as fast as possible." 


With such a mindset, Officer Hatoba found herself unable to reply that 
she didn't mind taking her sweet time. 


"To start with the basics, the reason for sinking a body in the sea or a 
lake is majorly as a disposal method to hide it, isn't it?" 


Kyoko began to walk around the pond, stating so. 


Officer Hatoba thought to herself how Kyoko couldn't stand still, and 
followed her—the consensus within the police force was to let the 
forgetful detective do as she pleased to maximize her rare 
performance capabilities. 


The idea was to leave her be, watching from a distance to ensure no 
problems arose—letting her walk around if she wanted to was the best 
course of action. 


But then, "When it comes to disposing of bodies, there's no such thing 
as 


‘major’ or 'minor," thought Officer Hatoba from an ethical standpoint, 
but she shouldn't engage in such debates and hinder Kyoko's thought 
process. 


"If we're lucky, a water corpse might become fish food and disappear... 
By the way, are there any fish living in this pond?" 


"It doesn't seem so—there might be some goldfish or killifish that 
someone released on their own, but there's nothing that suggests the 
park's management is keeping any," replied Officer Hatoba. 


While feeling a mix of apprehension and admiration for Ms. Kyoko, 
who could say such gruesome things with an innocent face, Officer 
Hatoba answered—she had never particularly cared whether there 
were fish in the pond or not, but at least during the investigation, no 
such information had come up. 


"Let me confirm this again, then. The victim, Ms. Kasegi Nifu, didn't 
drown, did she? She was definitely dead when he was hit on the head 


with a hammer?" 

"Yes, there's no mistake about that." 

"Hmm... not drowned, but as dead as a hammer..." 
She muttered to herself as if she were making a pun. 


Well, Ms. Kyoko’s deductions were either hit-or-miss or exhaustive— 
it’s like she tries out every idea that comes to her, so even what 
looked like a silly possibility can't be ignored. 


In fact, there had been a case that Officer Hatoba and the forgetful 
detective had worked on together in the past that involved a "mise-en- 
scéne murder"—it was artistic in a sense, but also a pun. 


"The body surfaced and was discovered, but when the victim was 
submerged in the pond, was there anything like a weight tied to her?" 


"No, there was no such ingenuity; the body was simply thrown in—it 
seems it sank and then surfaced due to the gas buildup from 
decomposition." 


"Ah. It would have surely killed the mood if you were boating on a 
date and stumbled upon such a bloated water corpse." 


Ms. Kyoko said something that seemed to be in consideration of the 
couple who were the first to discover the body—she spoke with such 
nonchalance. 


You'd think this wasn't the time to worry about the state of a couple's 
relationship. But then again, she was called here because she had a 
perspective that Officer Hatoba lacked. 


"Putting aside for a moment whether the suspect is really the culprit— 
let's first do a little simulation to get a feel for what it's like, shall we?" 


"A simulation? Of what exactly?" 
"The actions of the perpetrator," Ms. Kyoko declared. 


"The perpetrator, somewhere other than here, bludgeoned the victim, 
Kasegi Nifu-san, with a hommer—then carried the body and came to 
this park. So far so good?" 


"Yes, that's right." 


When asked so directly, one couldn't help but feel tense, but it was a 
simple enough assumption that there was no real need for simulation. 


"Given that the body surfaced in the middle of the pond, it seems 
unlikely that it was just carelessly thrown in from the shore—we 
should assume it was transported to the middle of the pond by boat 
and then sunk." 


"Yes... the management of the boats was quite lax, to say the least. 
Upon investigation, one of the rental boats had bloodstains from the 
victim." 


"Oh, is that so—then, I suppose I should quietly withdraw the 
hypothesis I was about to propose, that the perpetrator carried the 
victim on their back and swam to the middle of the pond." 


She had considered such a hypothesis? 


It seemed utterly preposterous, but then again, thorough scrutiny to 
that extent is what simulation is all about. 


"After submerging the victim in the pond, the perpetrator fled from 
this scene—it was quite sloppy, considering they left the clothes on 
the body and didn’t dispose of personal items that could identify the 
individual. But when you think about it, it seems that the criminal 
must have had a pressing reason to sink the victim in the pond. They 
didn’t bury the body underground or burn it." 


"Yes... Well, burying or burning would take more effort than 
submerging, but rowing a boat out to sink a body doesn't sound easy 
either." 


And it wasn't as if the body would be lost forever; it had certainly 
been found. 


As a result, it wasn't much different from dumping it in the bushes— 
no reward for the effort. 


"Moreover, to choose a pond so close to their own home... It’s as if 
they are saying, 'Go ahead and suspect me,' when it gets found." 


Officer Hatoba stated that, to which Kyoko Okitegami added, "That’s 


assuming you’ve decided the lover is the suspect." 


"Ah, I see, you're doing a simulation without a specific suspect in mind 
right now." 


"I will mention a counterargument for the sake of fairness, Officer 
Hatoba. 


Perhaps, ‘because it was nearby’ is precisely why—they would be 
more comfortable acting in a familiar area. They might have known 
the times when the pond had no people around, or the boat rental 
situation." 


"But isn’t that counterproductive? To hide a body in a place where you 
have local knowledge..." 


"Yes, I think so too. However, I've heard that some people can only 
feel secure by keeping their secrets close to their turf—perhaps it's a 
desire to manage it closely." 


" " 
eee 


It was a somewhat understandable yet unsatisfactory rationale—she 
even wondered why the criminal didn’t just hide it at home. 


"The reason the victim was submerged—did it have to be this park, or 
would any pond have sufficed? If any pond would do, why was this 
one chosen—local knowledge. Hmm..." 


Kyoko continued to mutter to herself without slowing her pace. 


"A pond so shallow it seems unlikely to hide anything. With boats 
being rented out and frequent visitors—they probably figured that 
discovery was inevitable. If that’s the case, there must have been some 
other purpose..." 


"We are hesitating in the investigation because we don’t understand 
that purpose. That’s why, Ms. Kyoko, even if it might seem trivial..." 


"No, I believe it's important. And when you think about it, it’s quite 
profound—unlike the pond itself." 


With a comment that went without saying, Kyoko finally stopped 
walking—not because her thoughts had come together, but merely 


because she had completed a lap around the pond and returned to the 
starting point. 


It took less than thirty minutes to circle the pond. 


It wasn’t such a large pond after all. 


Looking at this pond, Officer Hatoba would not think to submerge a 
body here—or rather, Hatoba wouldn’t consider killing anyone in the 
first place. 


(Well, even if they were lovers, the suspect wouldn’t have intended to 
kill from the start...) 


The reasons for the falling out between the two, upon inquiry, were 
quite trivial—nothing serious like infidelity or money, just preferences 
like cats vs. dogs or interpretations of favorite books. 


Even Officer Hatoba would have such petty quarrels. 
Actually, she did quite frequently. 


To think such light exchanges could lead to a murder case, it makes 
one realize that 'the more you fight, the better you get along' is an 
easy-going motto that doesn't know what domestic violence is all 
about. 


"If we were to forego the unexpected turns of a mystery novel and 
simply state a general opinion, it would seem that the criminal lacked 
careful thought. In other words, it wasn’t the shallow depth of the 
water but rather the shallowness of the suspect’s thinking." 


It was a comment that didn't need to be said, almost too obvious to 
mention, but perhaps it should indeed be considered the obvious 
conclusion. 


At any rate, they wanted to dispose of the body and, though they 
probably didn’t believe that submerging it in water would cause it to 
dissolve, they were desperate to remove it from their sight, so they 
dumped it in a familiar pond—without realizing that a waterlogged 
corpse would eventually rise to the surface due to the gases produced 
by decomposition. 


Within the investigation team, this was the prevailing view—Officer 
Hatoba belonged to that faction as well. 


"Do you think so too, Ms. Kyoko?" 


"I can't completely deny that possibility, but what do you think? Being 
a detective might be a professional hazard, as I tend to look for the 
unexpected. However, if the suspect's thinking was indeed shallow, 
then the hammer that was the murder weapon should have been 
discovered as well along with the victim's body... So, the fact that no 
arrest has been made implies that the physical evidence, the murder 
weapon, has yet to be found, right?" 


"Yeah..." 


Now that she mentioned it, that was true—while the body was found 
so easily, the murder weapon hadn’t been. It was a rather unsettling 
fact. 


Could there have been a deeper thought process? 


"Then, Ms. Kyoko, what are your thoughts? Why was the victim 
disposed of in this pond?" 


"Officer Hatoba, it might be somewhat presumptuous of me to ask this 
upon our first meeting, but may I make a rather bold request?" 


The Forgetful Detective spoke without answering Officer Hatoba's 
question, starting with such a preface—though within the police force, 
it was already an unwavering theory that the detective was brazen 
and bold, it was something she herself would forget, given her own 
legendary quirk, so perhaps she felt the need to make such a preface. 


Faced with the white-haired detective's behavior, which had so often 
thrown her into disarray, Officer Hatoba, thinking this might be the 
last 


time, managed to respond with a generous spirit, "It's fine. What is it?" 
she said in a somewhat grand manner. 


In response, Ms. Kyoko placed her hands together in front of her body 


and, with a gesture resembling bashfulness, said, 


"I was thinking of asking you out on a date." 


4 


‘Although it would be an honor, I have someone with whom I've 
promised a future'—while Officer Hatoba was flustered by such 
thoughts, the Forgetful Detective had efficiently and speedily 
completed the process of renting a boat—it seemed that Ms. Kyoko 
had merely used a misleading way of speaking to invite her to join her 
on the boat, to get closer to the actual spot where the victim's body 
had been submerged. 


If it were just that, she could have asked without all the suggestive 
language, or rather, without such a strange preface. 


Regardless, Ms. Kyoko, with her dress fluttering, boarded the boat— 
her audacity and boldness were as present as ever. 


(Work, huh...) 


To think that her last job would be to row a boat with Ms. Kyoko, it 
felt somehow anticlimactic or even a bit absurd, but that too could be 
considered a luxurious sentiment. 


Certainly, it was unthinkable for Officer Hatoba to simply watch from 
the shore as Ms. Kyoko ventured alone to the center of the pond in a 
boat. 


Resolved, Officer Hatoba decided to follow suit and boarded the boat 


since it was a small vessel, even slight movements caused considerable 
swaying. 


"Let's each take an oar," Ms. Kyoko suggested, but realizing the risk of 
entrusting the rowing to her—the fastest detective as she was—Officer 
Hatoba felt she had no choice but to say, "It might be difficult for us to 
row together, so let's take turns instead." With that, she took on the 
physical task of rowing (never intending to hand the oars back to the 
detective once she had them), and assigned the intellectual labor to 
Ms. 


Kyoko. 


However, it turned out that a small boat carrying two people was 
quite reluctant to move straight ahead, and they ended up displaying 
an embarrassing spectacle—it seemed disposing of a body at the 
bottom of a pond wasn't as simple as one might think. 


"Tll answer your earlier question now—" 


Ms. Kyoko began speaking, extending her hand from the edge of the 
boat and casually touching the pond water with her fingertips. 


"—Perhaps the intention was a burial at sea." 


"A burial at sea? Ah... so, you're saying that the murderer, intending to 
show reverence, sank the victim in the pond, that's what you're 
thinking?" 


"It's just one possibility—I'm not too keen on it, though. I'm not 
actively adopting that theory." 


"Well, it does seem inconsistent... to murder someone and then 
respectfully perform a ritual for them..." 


"That's one point, but as for a burial at sea—" 


Ms. Kyoko scooped up the water with her palm to demonstrate. 


"—The water quality doesn't seem too clean. No offense to the 
caretaker, but I doubt anyone would actually want to be buried in this 
pond." 


The caretaker would likely not wish for the pond to be filled with 
bodies either, but floating in the boat as they were, the murkiness of 
the water became strikingly apparent. 


Yet it wasn't so opaque that the bottom was invisible—translucent 
would be a more accurate description. Despite the "not so clean" 
water, the fact that Ms. Kyoko could touch it so nonchalantly showed 
an unyielding spirit not evident from her appearance alone. 


"If the perpetrator was indeed a former lover, and the crime was 
committed in a fit of love-hate, then perhaps in a burst of emotion, 
they killed and chose a water burial as a form of atonement—though 
if it were about making amends, one would think burial would be the 
chosen method." 


What good was it to be clever about methods of disposing of bodies— 
Officer Hatoba would rather not see that kind of talent showcased. 


"But, Ms. Kyoko. Even if it's not about performing rites, could 
submerging the victim in water have been some kind of ritual for the 
perpetrator?" 


"Did they think that immersing the person in water would bring their 
loved one back to life? We're not talking about dried young leaves 
here— 


if it were a case of death by desiccation, perhaps it could be possible." 


Such a torturous method of killing was not something Officer Hatoba 
had encountered in her modest experience—surely, if a body dried to 
death 


had been "revived" with water, there would undoubtedly be traces left 
behind. 


"I don't think it was done in mourning the victim, but rather, by 
sinking the victim in such a manner, the criminal was trying to erase 
their own sin—as if performing a ritual of atonement." 


"Hmm. A ritual of atonement, you say?" 
Ms. Kyoko nodded as if it was a notion worth considering. 
So it wasn't that she was getting carried away, but— 


"Right. Since it was a water corpse, they might have tried to let it flow 
away in the water," the policewoman added. 


"Huh?" Ms. Kyoko made an extremely dubious face, as if to say, 'How 

can you say something so insensitive?'—her eyebrows drawn together 
in reproach. Given the detective's own frankness, the other could only 
think: 


"you're one to talk". 


"Since it's a pond, the water doesn't flow—so a body in the water 
wouldn't either." 


She dismissed the idea bluntly and without a hint of warmth, then 
suggested an alternative. 


"Not as a ritual, but an expression of emotion." 


This was where the strength of the Forgetful Detective, known for her 
encompassing deductive reasoning, truly shone—Kyoko's way was 
always changing tactics. But what could this expression of emotion 
be? 


"In other words, precisely because the water quality is as you see, the 
body was thrown into this pond—not abandoned, but rather, 
damaged." 


"Not abandoned, but damaged?" 


Was it akin to the act of throwing a dignified human corpse into a 
trash dump, to insult it? It's not to say that the pond was as dirty as a 
filthy ditch—after all, it was still a place of rest for families and 
lovers. 


"My further alternative proposal is that they wanted to shock those 
‘families and lovers'." 
"To shock them?" 


"That's right. As I mentioned earlier, the couple who first discovered it 
on their date must have been quite surprised." 


It ruined the mood, she meant. 


And wouldn't it—seeing a body floating while on a date? So, was she 
saying that it wasn't a coincidence, but the perpetrator intended it that 
way? 


In other words, the body wasn't sunk in the pond due to 
shortsightedness, but the fact that it would later float up was all part 
of the plan from the beginning? 


"So you're suggesting that the perpetrator's goal was to ruin the date of 
the couple who would first discover it? Out of spite for their own 
failed romance... they placed the body at the dating spot as a form of 
harassment?" 


"If we go that far, isn't it preposterous?" 
Ms. Kyoko shrugged her shoulders. 


The policewoman was the one feeling unsatisfied, and it seemed to her 
that Ms. Kyoko had been putting forward ideas that lacked 
practicality. 


The standard of reality within her was very hard to grasp. 


"No, no, what I mean is, it's preposterous to suggest that the 
harassment was targeted specifically at that couple—if it was 
harassment aimed at an unspecified number of people, that might be a 
distinct possibility." 


"So you mean to say, literally targeting families and lovers in general? 


That whoever discovered it, as long as they were... how shall I say, 
people who looked happy, it wouldn't matter. They placed a corpse at 
the bottom of the pond as a time bomb meant to shred a peaceful park 
scene one day..." 


Could it be plausible—perhaps. 


While it was hard to believe that someone would kill for the primary 
purpose of using a body in such a way, it wasn't entirely unreasonable 
to think that someone might utilize and take advantage of an 
irrevocable corpse they've already killed. 


In the human mind, anything can happen—it's just a matter of 
whether or not one can overcome the barrier to actually doing it. 


As Officer Hatoba had reluctantly considered, it sounded grandiose to 
think of it as a "time bomb set in the pond"—but the destructive 
impulse to ruin the daily lives of those living peacefully, to show them 
something unpleasant, to say distasteful things, to make them feel 
bad, was something that, to a greater or lesser degree, everyone 
possessed. 


"After all, it was done right after killing someone, so it doesn't seem 
like it was carried out in a sound state of mind—it might have been 
done on impulse, without rational thinking. Even if they later 
regretted it and thought they should have buried the body far away in 


the mountains, once it's sunk, there's no going back," she said. 


Despite the feeble arm strength of Officer Hatoba, they finally made it 
to the center of the pond, where Ms. Kyoko stood up smoothly— 
without losing her balance, even on the swaying boat. It seemed that 
her slender body had an unexpectedly strong core. 


(Because she’s an active detective, her detective work must keep her 
in shape—unlike wimpy me, who gets tired just from rowing the 
oars.) 


"Perhaps the cleanup is harder than the preparation for the murder 
itself— 


it's not like a game where the enemies you defeat just disappear— 


dismembered bodies, suicide jumpers, strangulated bodies, water 
corpses. 


There are various kinds of corpses," Ms. Kyoko listed nonchalantly. 


Although she probably didn't remember, the fact that she had solved 
cases involving such a variety of corpses (and the number of corpses 
she's dealt with must far surpass that of Officer Hatoba) should be 
coating her words in wisdom. 


(She's forgotten, but dealing with a water corpse isn't a first for her, 
surely...) 


Even if the experiences didn't stay in her memory, they must be 
etched into her subconscious, shaping her "deductive brain" and 
"deductive muscles" just like her physical core. 


While she pondered this, Ms. Kyoko said, still standing: 


"Here, if I were to express an opinion not in general or as a detective, 
but as a fan of mysteries," 


A fan of mysteries? 


"You might call it the literacy of a reader of detective novels. My 


sources of information may be somewhat classical since they don't 
update with my memory." 


"Huh... Literacy, you say?" 
Officer Hatoba didn't quite understand. 


She barely read any novels, let alone police novels—she was more the 
type to have only read textbooks. And she didn't think that was a bad 
thing. 


"As a mystery fan, there's something appealing about the possibility 
that the suspect's plan was to avoid arrest because the body was 
dumped near their home—this very situation could be exactly what 
the suspect intended." 


"Hmm... So you mean the purpose was to confuse the investigation?" 


"In this case, it's a bit more specific—if I were the criminal, I would 
never dump a body so close to home. Therefore, I am not the criminal 
—this is the syllogism they tried to construct." 


"I see... Very much like a detective novel." 


The principle of ‘innocent until proven guilty' is a tenet of criminal 
law, but 'the suspicious are not necessarily the culprits' seems to be 
the golden rule of mysteries—well, it can't be dismissed as mere 
fantasy. 


In fact, the police were currently so preoccupied with seeking the 
answer to these inexplicable points that they have been unable to 
arrest the suspect. 


The tactic of deliberately adopting behavior that appeared 
disadvantageous to oneself, to suggest that "there might be something 
more," was reasonably effective against humans. After all, 
investigative teams were made up of humans. 


It was also a limitation of forensic science. 


That was precisely why there were times when the assistance of an 
outsider, like Ms. Kyoko, became necessary— 


".,.But this is not a viewpoint as a detective, but strictly as a fan of 


mysteries, correct?" 


"Yes. If the suspect were a fan of mysteries, it wouldn't be impossible 
to consider. However, as a detective living in the real world, it's a 
hypothesis that's somewhat hard to endorse. If they could think that 
far, it seems they could have devised a more elaborate plan..." 


While saying this, Ms. Kyoko moved about inside the boat, leaning out 
over the edge as if peering into the pond—it was more than 
precarious. 


No matter how excellent Ms. Kyoko's sense of balance might be, if she 
stood in such a lopsided position, it could destabilize the boat itself. 


"K-Ms. Kyoko. P-Please sit down... If you stand there, the boat is in 
danger of capsizing." 


She was probably trying to see if it was possible to see all the way to 
the bottom, but the forensic examination should have already been 
completed, and there should be nothing down there to help the 
investigation—nothing was to be found. 


"That's, well, true. So, Officer Hatoba," 


Saying this, Ms. Kyoko did the opposite of sitting; she jumped onto the 
edge of the boat—standing on a precarious spot less than ten 
centimeters wide, like some ancient righteous warrior, balancing on 
one foot. 


Actually, it was a spot where one could only stand on one foot, but at 
this point, it was more a matter of courage than balance—reflexively, 
Officer Hatoba threw herself to the opposite side of the boat to ensure 
it didn't flip over. 


While this attempt was successful, it resulted in her moving even 
further away from the position where Ms. Kyoko stood—she couldn't 
force her back from where she stood. 


So? What did that mean? 


"Could you please confirm from this boat if my figure is visible 
directly from above?" 


"C-Confirm?" 


"It's experimentation, practice and hands-on experience." 


With that, the forgetful detective maintained her upright posture and 
dived into the water at almost the exact coordinates where the corpse 
had been found floating a few days earlier. 


To ascertain the visibility of a body at the bottom of the water, Ms. 
Kyoko apparently planned to portray a corpse—just as she had 
simulated the actions of the murderer, she would now simulate the 
actions of the victim, or the lack thereof. 


No, even though the forgetful detective had frequently "played dead" 
to get closer to the truth (though she herself had forgotten), this time, 
Officer Hatoba was panicked, thinking this was overdoing it. 


The sanitary concerns of jumping into a not-so-clean pond, much less 
submerging oneself in the same pond where a corpse was submerged, 
were trivial and unimportant in this case—the important thing is that 
humans cannot breathe underwater. 


Recreating a drowning victim is different from tracing the remains of 
dismembered, fallen, or strangled victims—the circumstances are 
unique. 


Yet she dove into the water without hesitation, as if leaping into a 
cozy bed. 


If there had been any witnesses, they would have undoubtedly 
thought it a reckless act of suicide. Hatoba, the police inspector, 
immediately started to remove her jacket to dive in for a rescue but 
stopped herself just in time. 


If he pulled Kyoko out now, her immersion in the water would have 
been in vain—it was an "experimentation and practice" that she would 
have never agreed to if consulted beforehand (which is probably why 
Kyoko didn't consult her). But it had already been "executed." 


To not waste Kyoko's self-sacrificial act, she needed to visually 
confirm how visible the submerged Kyoko was before attempting a 
rescue. 


It she surprisingly turned out not to be visible due to the light 
reflection, it could be considered an apt hiding place for a body. That 
would be some progress in the situation. 


So first, Hatoba moved through the rocking boat, reeling from Kyoko's 
jump (the minimal rocking was probably because Kyoko let gravity 
pull her down without pushing against the boat—such consideration 
made her wish she would stop acting on her own, not just this time 
but always), and leaned over to the spot where she had dived. 


"Ugh..." 


She grunted unintentionally. 


Not because the bottom was invisible—on the contrary, it was more 
visible than she had imagined. Perhaps it was the time of day when 
the sun shone nearly directly overhead, but the sight of a human body 
lying there had an impact, making it psychologically easier to spot. 


Or rather. 


Kyoko lay at the bottom, motionless—only her hair and clothes 
swayed with the water, her limbs still. 


She looked so convincingly dead that Hatoba wondered if the shock of 
the jump had stopped her heart—yet her eyes, wide open underwater, 
were unmistakably alive. 


It was that intense gaze, that expression, that made Hatoba grunt. 


(Her lips weren't bubbling... Was she holding her breath to fully 
simulate a corpse?) 


"Ms. Kyoko! That's enough! I can see you! You're perfectly visible! 
Please come up now!" 


She shouted—though the water wasn't deep, speaking across the 
surface felt like shouting over a distance of a hundred meters. No 
matter how loudly she called, she wasn't sure the other could hear. 


"Buhaa!" 


Fortunately, Hatoba's desperate voice reached her, and Kyoko rose in 
the water, reaching out to the boat—clearly, she no longer had the 
luxury to consider the boat's balance or recoil as she climbed aboard 
with all her 


weight, her clothing saturated and heavy. Hatoba moved diagonally to 
balance the boat and prevent it from capsizing. 


"Kaha, kaha... Haaah... Phew..." 


Kyoko, drenched, lay down in the boat—even someone as tough as 
her seemed to have expended a significant amount of energy in the 
water. 


"I've heard that drowning is the most painful way to die, and now I 
understand... though that wasn't my intention," she said, removing her 
glasses. 


"I'm sorry, Officer Hatoba. May I borrow your handkerchief? Mine is 
soaking wet, as is the rest of me." 


"Ah, yes. It's in the breast pocket of that jacket... Please, take it." 
"Thank you." 


Kyoko Okitegami wiped her glasses with the handkerchief she took 
out— 


then, having put them back on, she wrung out her white hair. 
"Excuse me," 


she said, and then proceeded to wring the hem of her cardigan and 
dress— 


apparently, they had absorbed quite a bit of water, and the inside of 
the boat was becoming inundated. Amidst such tasks, 


"Although you mentioned that you could see underwater, can you 
describe exactly what it looked like?" she inquired, always the fastest 
detective to pursue confirmation. 


Officer Hatoba replied, 


"You stood out quite a bit... Even without floating to the surface, it 
seems likely she would have been found. Whether or not someone 
paddling a boat would lean out far enough to look at the bottom is 


another matter." 


"But wouldn't you be curious? It seems like a natural inclination to 
want to check the depth of the water you're over once you're out on it. 
With that in mind, it seems difficult to argue that this location is the 
most appropriate for dumping a body." 


After saying this, Kyoko added, 


"And by the way, it seems to me that it's also a very natural human 
psychology to want to lean out once you're on a boat." 


If this was the impression of someone who had actually carried out 
the act of leaning out, arguing was out of the question. 


"Of course, we should also consider the possibility that the perpetrator 
submerged the body to hide it, only to realize, 'I can totally see it!' 
after the fact." 


It wouldn't be such a light-hearted realization, but if the criminal was 
careless, it wasn't impossible—considering the difficulty of retrieving 
the body, they might have had no choice but to leave it submerged 
and return home. 


However, this was something Officer Hatoba had felt from the 
beginning, even before Kyoko submerged herself. She had seen no 
reason to think this spot was suitable as a hiding place for a body in 
the first place. 


As expected, the situation was worse than anticipated. But then, the 
expectations to be had when looking at a pond were never good to 
begin 


with—there seemed to be no reason to take the risk of dumping a 
body in the neighborhood just to hide it here. 


Back to square one... 


Had Kyoko's leap into the water been in vain after all? No, in the 
sense that it eliminated a legitimate possibility, it couldn't be said to 
be entirely fruitless... 


"Yes, I've finished wringing them out. I'll wash the handkerchief and 
return it to you today, Officer Hatoba." 


"Ah, no, don't worry about it. More importantly, Ms. Kyoko, you 
should change..." 


"It's okay. I wore clothes made of quick-drying material in case 
something like this happened." 


In case something like this happened... Had she intended to go into 
the water from the beginning? 


What a preparation. 


Regardless of how quickly they might dry, the sight of Kyoko 
Okitegami, clad in her "western clothes" now smeared with mud from 
lying on the lakebed, was worse than the other imagined—it could be 
said to be too terrible to look at. 


One couldn't help but wonder why this civilian, far from being a 
police officer, had to go to such lengths to solve a murder case. 


"Ms. Kyoko," 


Officer Hatoba said. 


It was something she had meant to ask after the work was done, and 
perhaps it wasn't the right time to ask during an ongoing 
investigation, but she couldn't help himself. 


"Why do you go to such lengths to be a detective? Don't you think 
there could be another form of happiness for you, without needing to 
do all this?" 


"Happiness?" 

Kyoko looked puzzled, a surprised expression on her face. 
"I don't do detective work to be happy—it's just a job." 
Just a job. 


It was a nonchalant description, but it somehow sounded like an 
experienced professional who, without any intention of modesty, 
might say, "This is merely a hobby, after all." 


"So, do you find joy in solving mysteries? Is being a detective merely a 


means to an end, and you can't help but be thrilled by the enigma of 
mysterious criminal cases—" 


"Ahaha. I won't say I dislike solving mysteries—but there are plenty of 
attractive enigmas in the world, not limited to murder cases. If you 
solve one of the ten great problems in mathematics, you even get a 
prize." 


Indeed. 


But then, it was hard to believe that being a detective was the 
profession that made the most of her abilities—if so, why not tackle 
mathematical problems? 


Maybe it wasn't for the money. 


"I'm only in it for the money, though. If I get one yen, I'll do one yen's 
worth of detective work; if I'm paid a million yen, I'll do a million 
yen's worth." 


After stating this frankly, Ms. Kyoko then counter-questioned, 


"Are you asking me this because you, Officer Hatoba, are considering 
retirement?" 


How did she know that? 


Where had she carelessly let that slip—even before she could become 
confused, Ms. Kyoko said, 


"Excuse me. I happened to see it when I borrowed your handkerchief." 


She pointed to Officer Hatoba's jacket—inside its inner pocket, there 
was the retirement request she had written, full of standard phrases. 


"Ah... Yes, actually, I was planning to retire after this case." 


If it was exposed, she couldn't very well keep it hidden— her "last 
case" 


as it may pretentiously be called, was just that after all, and nothing 
more. 


It can be said that for Ms. Kyoko, for whom every case is her "last 


case", it didn't seem to matter - it was irrelevant whether a single 
police officer she had "just met" and told "nice to meet you" quit her 
job or got married. 


Still, trying to make excuses, she said, 


"I was thinking of changing my lifestyle due to marriage... It seems 
that I'm not quite suited to be a police officer, so I thought it was a 
good opportunity to wash my hands of it. From now on, I intend to do 
a job that, how should I put it... doesn't involve human life or public 
safety." 


"A job that doesn't involve human life or public safety." 


"Yes, that's why I'm curious. Ms. Kyoko, haven't you ever thought 
about stepping away from the dangerous work of assisting the police 
investigations?" 


Dangerous work or not, if even this current situation wasn't special to 
her, then she was putting her life in danger as much as any police 
officer would—literally leaping into mortal peril. 


However, Ms. Kyoko's reply was: 


"I suppose so. Even I feel like writing a resignation letter from time to 
time." 


"The times when I hate being a detective, the times when I hate my 
job. 


But those feelings, by tomorrow, they'll be completely forgotten." 


" " 
eee 


To think that even a brush with death today will be forgotten by 
tomorrow—is that what it means to be the 'Forgetful Detective'? 


It was a staggering story to lose words over. 


It made the resignation letter the policewoman had written seem all 
the more trivial—the other was a detective who couldn't even quit. 


That was almost like forced labor. 


"So, Officer Hatoba. If it's about wanting to wash your hands of it, I'm 
basically washing mine every day—wait, what did you just say?" 


As she was about to wrap up the conversation, unrelated to the case at 
hand, Ms. Kyoko suddenly tightened her expression as if she had 
noticed something—huh? 


"What did I say... um, it's like forced labor—" 
No. 
That was just a thought, not spoken out loud. 


It wasn't something to say to someone who was working, and it was 
an inappropriate remark from someone who was about to quit. 


But if not that... then what was Ms. Kyoko referring to? 
"Wash your hands of it'—we've said that twice, didn't we?" 
"Um... yes, we did say that." 


That phrase had appeared three times, including the instances spoken 
by Ms. Kyoko herself. It was an idiom used to signify quitting a job, 
but what of it? It strictly means to quit a "dirty job," so perhaps it's not 
quite appropriate for police officers or detectives. Was she planning to 
quibble over semantics like some sort of dictionary? It was certainly 
self-deprecating and could have even been taken as an insult— 


"No, no, far from nitpicking—you've actually provided a good 
foothold." 


I solved the case. 


Ms. Kyoko said this with a smile that could not possibly belong to 
someone being forced into hard labor. 


It was a look of vibrant fulfillment. 


Her expression was unmistakably one that felt the joy of being alive— 


soaked to the bone, yet completely devoid of any semblance to a 
drowned corpse. 


"Y-You solved the case... Then, do you mean to say that you 
understand why the suspect sunk the body here?" 


"Of course. I knew the truth of this case from the very beginning." 


Why would she say something that undermined the credibility of her 
own reasoning?—And then she went on to ask this incomprehensible 
question. 


"By the way, Officer Hatoba. Was the suspect a cat person or a dog 
person?" 


Officer Hatoba had no idea how the suspect's pro-cat or pro-dog 
stance would fit into the truth of the case—and, if you put it that way, 
it seemed to her that dogs and cats were similar animals, so it didn't 
matter which one the suspect preferred—but, come to think of it, it 
did. One of the subjects of the quarrel between the suspect and the 
victim, who were lovers, was such a thing. They were arguing about 
whether they were dog or cat lovers. 


"Um... I believe the suspect owned a dog, so, well, they were probably 
a dog person? That's what I think." 


"Is that so? Then that's the motive." 


While declaring herself to be on the side of cats, Ms. Kyoko 
confidently stated so—there was not much change in the fact that she 
was soaking wet even though she had wrung out her clothes a little, so 
the way only her expression was glowing was even creepy. 


The motive? 


No, it was certainly one of the reasons for the fight, and if so, it was 
also one of the reasons for the murder, but wasn't it a bit much to say 
that this was the only motive for the murder—shouldn't it be seen as 
an accumulation of such small differences that led to the murder? 


"No, no, not the motive for the murder, but the motive for sinking the 
body in the pond near the suspect's home—you see, the suspect had a 
dog, that's why they submerged the victim." 


" 9990!" 
It made no sense. 


Officer Hatoba was suddenly worried—perhaps the lack of oxygen 
when holding her breath underwater had impaired the detective's 
brain functions. 


But then, Ms. Kyoko continued, 


"That's why they tried to wash it all away—not just their hands, but 
the whole body, along with their clothing and belongings." 


With that line, the fog cleared from the policewoman's vision all at 
once. 


As if the murkiness of the pond water was no concern at all. 
"T-That means...um..." 


But the insight came so forcefully, the influx of information so 
overwhelming, that she couldn't organize her thoughts immediately— 
the attempt to wash. 


The body. 


In the pond water—now that it was mentioned, it was curious why it 
hadn't occurred to her before, but the water quality wasn't great, and 
the 


idea of washing something in what seemed like an unhygienic 
reservoir didn't connect with "laundry" at all. 


What was the suspect trying to wash in water that would soil clothes 
and glasses—the answer was clear now, once we reached this point. 


For minor stains, a tissue used on the spot might suffice—if trash got 
on the clothing, one could simply pick it off. 


But that wouldn't have been nearly enough. 


The kind of filth that's hard to remove with a little scrub, requiring a 
full-body wash, that would be— 


"Pet hair, perhaps—the suspect's pet's..." 


"If you have a fluffy animal, it's an unavoidable hassle, isn't it? Every 
time before you go out, you have to use a lint roller, that thing, to 
clean up all over—and even then, completely removing it is difficult." 


" " 
"And with today's forensic science, even a single animal hair can lead 


to DNA identification—if the DNA matched the suspect's pet, it would 
undoubtedly be conclusive evidence for an arrest." 


So—a thorough wash. 
The body was immersed—waterlogged. 
The goal wasn't to hide or to damage—it was to "clean" the body. 


Whether it would surface later or whatever happened was secondary 
—the body was bound to be discovered sooner or later, and that was 
anticipated 


from the start. The important thing was to ensure that, by that time, 
the victim's body was cleared of the clinging pet hairs. 


"The crime took place here, in the suspect's house in this 
neighborhood— 


and they wanted to hide that. Is that it? The crime happened 
impulsively in a room covered with animal hair, and the pet hairs 
tangled with the victim's entire body, hair, wounds, clothes... and 
personal belongings... 


they wanted to deal with that somehow." 


If the nearby pond was chosen to submerge the body, it wasn't 
because of familiarity with the land or anything like that, but simply 
because it was 


"close" enough—the suspect probably didn't want to wash the body in 
their own bathtub. That would risk leaving additional traces in the 
worst-case scenario... 


This pond wasn't chosen as a dumping ground, but as a washing place. 


Perhaps the proximity to the neighborhood made it more convenient. 


"By making it look like a water corpse, your theory of trying to wash 
away the guilt isn't entirely unfounded, Officer Hatoba—although, it 
was not the guilt they tried to wash away, but the animal hair." 


In the end, by elevating a mere personal opinion, Ms. Kyoko let 
Officer Hatoba, who was about to retire, take credit for it. 


No, she was always like that. 
She didn't seek accolades. 


She had no interest in taking the credit—she only wanted the reward, 
which wasn't cheap, but seemed too modest to risk her own life, 
completely out of proportion. 


(Even if she wants to quit being a detective, she forgets that desire— 


remaining a detective forever. Ms. Kyoko, who washes away her 
memory every day and night, cannot change because of that—) 


"No, to tell you the truth, that's not quite the case." 


You may not have any excuse to get a warrant, but in the meantime, 
visit the suspect's home and try to upset him by picking up his pet 
hair, which is sure to be near the front door—I'm sure he's wondering 
if all the pet hair was really removed after the whole washing in the 
pond. After giving her rather cunning advice for the future 
investigation, Ms. Kyoko said this and rolled up the sleeves of her 
cardigan as they parted ways. 


There, written in thick magic marker, it read—"Kyoko Okitegami. 
Detective. Age 25." 
It was her own handwriting. 


"All I have to do is erase this part here, and then I can sleep soundly 
anywhere other than my workplace." 


Saying that, she rubbed the area where "Detective" was written—on 
her still damp skin, the two characters blurred slightly. A bit more 
rubbing, and they would be unreadable. 


She would no longer be a detective. 


"This is, so to speak, my resignation letter. For a forgetful detective, a 
resignation is not something you write, it's something you erase." 


Fading to white, like a memory. 


(When Ms. Kyoko wrung out her clothes, my clothes got soaked along 
with hers—) 


Hearing Ms. Kyoko's words, Officer Hatoba had decided. 


(—I'll rewrite the resignation. Even if I resign anyway, at least I will 
use my feelings, which must not be forgotten, and my words, which 
cannot be taken back.) 


(Kyoko Okitegami's Drowned Corpse—Forgotten.) 


Afterword 


As the author of this book, who is, after all, a novelist, I occasionally 
get asked questions like "I want to become a novelist, what should I 
do?" To this, I most often respond with, "You should reconsider. It's 
harder to continue being a novelist than to become one." The reason I 
say this is because it is indeed the case. But when I think about it 
again, I wonder, 


"Is there any profession that isn't like that?" In most professions, no, 
perhaps in all professions, it's harder to continue than to start. I feel 
this particularly about the profession of a novelist because I've 
experienced it firsthand, but I suspect everyone feels the same about 
their own jobs—that it's harder to continue than to begin. And I 
believe this is actually the case. 


Not limited to professions, but with studies or hobbies as well, 
"continuing indefinitely" seems difficult. Continuing requires more 
persistence and effort than starting, stopping, or quitting—so much so 
that it goes without saying, to the point where I can't help but think, 


aren't I just stating the obvious? It is said that it's better to do 
something and regret it than not to do it and regret it, but then, which 
is better—continuing and regretting it or quitting and regretting it? 


And so, here we have the fifth installment of the Forgetful Detective 
series. 


Surprisingly, this is the first time I've published a collection of entirely 
new, independent short stories. I'm thrilled. "Kyoko Okitegami's 
Dismembered Corpse," "Kyoko Okitegami's Jumping Off Corpse," 


"Kyoko Okitegami's Strangulated Corpse," "Kyoko Okitegami's 
Drowned Corpse'"—each title may sound rather ominous, but well, 
think of it as four mysteries surrounding dead bodies. What 
impression did they leave on you? And this time, the partner role of 
the police inspector is also played by women of roughly the same 
generation as Ms. Kyoko. I did this 


because I was curious about how Ms. Kyoko would be perceived by 
someone of the same gender. So, with that said, the fifth installment 
of the Forgetful Detective series, and yet another first meeting for Ms. 


Kyoko, was "The Resignation Letter of Kyoko Okitegami." The reason 
Ms. Kyoko keeps on working as a detective might be because she 
"doesn't continue." 


The cover of the fifth book has a pure white image, and like the 
previous four works, it features Ms. Kyoko drawn by VOFAN. It's 
beautiful. Thank you very much. I hope to deliver the sixth book, "The 
Marriage Registration of Kyoko Okitegami," to you soon, and I would 
be delighted if you continued reading. 


Nisio Isin 
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